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For U.S. Armed Forces 


TWO FRANCS 





Western Sector 
Activity Follows 


8th Army Gains 


Air Action Resumed; 


Ground Gained Near 
5th Army Center 





ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Dec. 3—While the 8th Army 
rolled steadily forward in pursuit 
of an enemy retreating from his 
shattered Sangro River defenses, 


battlefront interest shifted abrupt- 
ly late this week to the 5th Army 
front on the west. 


First, came the sudden transfer 
of much of the weight of the Tac- 
tical Air Force from support of the 


8th Army to front-l'‘ne attacks 
ahead of the 5th. 


Today the following report was 


received from the western front: 


“Pilots patrolling enemy territory 


ahead of the 5th Army saw signs 


of fierce fighting. Great clouds of 


smoke and yellow dust were spread- 
ing over the ground yesterday as 
bombs and shells burst in enemy 
positions.” 

The All‘ed communique today re- 
ported: 


mines and barbed wire.” 

The "advances” mentioned were 
about five miles southwest of Mig- 
nano, near Calabritto, which is 


almost directly in the center of 


the enemy front opposite the 5th 
Army. 

The areca is just south of the en- 
trance to the highly important 
road and rail route leading through 
Mignano Pass to Rome. North- 
westward from this sector, through 
the valley of the Garigliano River, 
lies another approach to the vital 
communications route. 

American troops fought off a 
heavy German counterattack in 
the area on Wednesday. On the 
same day another heavy counter- 
attack was beater off 14 mile: 
farther up the line. just northwest 
of Venafro. Earlier, Amer can 
troops were reported to have mace 
two separate advanees northwest 
of Montaauila, on the 5th Army 
right flank. 

Consider*hle heavy artillery and 
patrol action was reported alorg 
the 5th Army front throughout tre 
week. , 

Thée names of two divisions— 
one American and the other Ger- 
man—were announced for the first 
time this week as operating in 


(Continued on Page 2) 


"On the 5th Army front 
advances were made in one area 
despite heavy machine gur fire. 





U.S. Casualties Reach 
124,872 In Two Years 


WASHINGTON — Two years of 
war have cost the United States 
124,872 casualties, the Office of 
War Information disclosed in a 
report this week. The figure in- 
cluded men killed, wounded, miss- 
ing and taken prisoner between 
Dec. 7, 1941 and the first of this 
month, whose next of kin have 
been notified. 

Members of the armed forces 
who lost their lives numbered 
26,689; wounded, 36,995; missing, 
33,993, and prisoners of war, 
27,195. 

Army castalties were 92,965, of 
which 13,561 were killed, 31,302 
wounded, 25,134 missing and 22,968 
prisoners of war. 

Casualties of the Navy, Marines 
and Coast Guard toialed 31.907, 
with 13,128 dead, 5.693 wounded, 
8,859 missing and 4,227 prisoners of 
war. 


Soviets Push At 
Rail Objectives 


LONDON—The battle for Rus- 
sia this week was almost entirely 
a battle for railroads. Heavy rains, 
churning the eascern front into 
rich, thick impassable mud, made 
control of the iron rails esential 
to the domination of the whole 
front or any sector of it. The 
conflict raged most fiercely in the 
450 miles between Krivoi Rog in 
the Dnieper bend and Mogilev in 
White Russia, the vital central 
sector around which the entire 
front must pivot. 

The most determined Soviet of- 
fensive was aimed at several key 
junctions of the major trunkline 
from_Odessa on the Black Sea to 
besieged Leningrad on the Gul! 
of Finland. Mozir, Zhlobin and 
Rogachev were bearing the brunt 
of the Red Army's drive to cut 
off the only major north-south 
railway in all Russia which does 
not pass through Moscow. Invalu- 
able to the Nazis as a means for 
shiffing forces from one sector to 
another, the line in Soviet hands 
would split the Wehrmacht's 
northern and southern divisions 
beyond all doubt. 

Crossing rivers almost at wil’ 
in the face of German posit ons 
which had ben strengthened for 
two years, the Soviets were racing 
north alone both sides of the 
Dniener only a few miles fron 
Zhlobin. which is 50 miles north- 
west of Gomel. Another co’umn 
crossing the Beresina River is 
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RAF Rocks Berlin With 
Fifth Raid In Fortnight 





LONDON—Flying through a 50- 
mile path brightly lighted by 
aerial flares, RAF heavy bombers 
in "very great strength” pounded 
Berlin for a half hour Thursday 
night. The German capital, fourth 
largest city in the world, shook 
under the hammering blows un- 
leashed by the British-based Lan- 
casters for the fifth time in two 
weeks. 

Berlin threw up its stiffest de- 
fense since the renewed. Allied air 
assault began Nov. 18. Scores of 
fighters challenged the mighty 
bomber fleet a long distance west 
of the target. For 50 miles before 
they reached Berlin, the RAF 
planes flew through an illumin- 
ated skyway which silhouetted 
their bulky forms against the sky 
to make a better target for the 
Nazi intercepters. 


Hundreds of searchlights sur- 
rounded the capital, pointing their 
fingers of light at the attackers 
and picking them out as targets 
for -the fighters which hovered 
above and the massed anti-air- 
craft guns on the ground. The 
strength of the assault was indi- 
cated by the losses announced— 
41 British aircraft missing from 





the night’s operations which also 
included Mosquito raids over 
western ®*Germany. 

While new fires were started in 
Berlin, the people of Bremen, 
Germany's great inland port, and 
Solingen, in the industrial Rhine- 
land, were picking themselves 
up from the wreckage caused in 
damaging daylight raids by heavy 


bombers of the US. 8th Air 
Force. 

Taking advantage of clearing 
weather over western Europe, 


precision-bombing Flying Fortress- 
es cuffed Bremen Monday, then 
joined their Liberator comrades 
on Tuesday and Wednesday to 
blast the aircraft factories at 
Solingen, east of Dusseldorf. 

The four-motored B-17s and 
B-24s set several records on their 
first mission to Solingen. It was 
the 11th operational day of No- 
vember for the heavy bombers of 
the 8th AAF, one more than the 
best previous month, Last month’s 
raids were made in wintry weather 
previously considered as likely 
to cut down aerial blows on Nazi 
territory. During November, 1,000 
more heavy bombers took to the 


Mountain Mattiolenes. 
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and Sirenty-cntoonohed Germans 





ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Dec. 3+-Pilots of the Tac- 
tical Air Force, called in to blast 
a path for Allied forces through 
the German winter line in Italy, 


greatest sustained attack of the 
war. 

At the same time, heavy bomb- 
ers of the U.S. 15th Air Force flew 
northward from the front to bomb 
rail lines carrying enemy battle 
reinforcements from upper Italy. 
The heavies struck also at Fiume 
and Turin, in northern Italy, and 
at the German submarine base at 
Marseille, France. 


The great day and night assault 
of Tactical, eclipsing even the 
great aerial show in September 
over the beaches of Salerno, began 
last week in support of the 8th 
Army crossing of the Sangro 
River. It continued this week in 
the great aerial blows preceding 
the 8th Army’s drive from above 
the river into the German left 
flank. defenses and the simultane- 
ous establishment of the Archi 
bridgehead. 

Pilots of the medium, light and 
fighter bombers, attacking enemy 
trenches and gun positions within 
500 yards of their own troops, 


saw their targets steadily ham- 
mered back from the Sangro 
Valley into ridge positions 


beyond. British troops stood up 
and cheered as the attack planes 
came over low in wave after wave, 
flying as many as 500 sorties a 
day. 
On at least two days, the Ger- 
mans sent planes over British 
front-line positions, but there 
weren’t many and most of the 
attacks were driven off by top 
cover Allied fighter planes. 
"Magnificent job,” was the of- 
ficial tribute paid the Tactical 
Air Force when in the middle of 
the week its full force was sud- 
denly shifted from the 8th to the 
5th Army front. Without a break 
in stride, the planes which helped 
hammer home the Allied victory 
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to the east, wheeled in full force 
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CLEARING WEATHER on the Italian front had eliminated one 
of the Allies worst enemies this week, but the mountainous country 


Italy Front Air Attack 
Greatest Of The War: 


continued in the past week their! 
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Wednesday down over the western 
front to blast a great swath 
across the German front-line 
positions flanking the entrance 
to Mignano Pass, inland gateway 
to Rome. 

On the first day of the western 
attack, AAF P-40 Warhawks, A-36 
Invaders and B-25 Mitchells 
skimmed in through the valleys 
to bomb and strafe the German 
front lines every ten minutes for 
three hours. The next day RAF 
Baltimores and South African 
Bestons and Baltimores joined 
the assault against the same gen- 
eral targets. 

Flying Fortresses which bombed 
the nearly completed submarine 
base at Marseille, shot down 11 
enemy fighters, with the help of 
the P-38 escort. The U-boat pens 
were reported hard hit, with the 
main concentration of bombs 
directly on the target. 

The results of a second big blow 
at enemy Mediterranean naval 
bases in France were disclosed 


(Continued on Page 8) 





Lowell Bennett Fails 
To Return From Raid 


LONDON—Lowell Bennett, 24- 
year-old International News Serv- 
ice reporter and author of "As- 
signment to Nowhere,” is one of| 
three _ correspondents reported 
missing in the air raid on Berlin 
Thursday. 

The other two are Norman 
Stockton of the Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) Sun and a reportér whose 
name was temporarily withheld. 
All were bomber passengers. 


Bennett’s life nas peen packed 
with adventure. He drove an am- 
kulance in France during the 
early part of the war, had once 
been in the French Foreign 
Legion and while in Australia a 
few years ago enlisted in the 





Stalin, Churchill, 
Roosevelt Meet 
In Middle East 


Secrecy Shrouds New 
Conference; Chiang 
Not Participating 


WASHINGTON, DC., Dec. 3— 
Presiden’ Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill are conferring with 
Marshal Joseph Stalin of Russia 
“somewhere in the “Middle East,” 
it was disclosed last night by Sen. 
Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. The meeting is of "paramount 
significance,” Senator Connally 
said, 

The exact site of the conference 
Was not reveaied by the Texas 
Democrat, and he declined to 
elaborate on the bare announce- 
ment which he made over a Fort 
Worth radio station. 

A Reuter’s correspondent in 
Istanbul, however, declared that 
the scene of the conference was 
Tabriz, Iran, a city quite near the 
Russian border. The report from 
Turkey, which was not confirmed, 
said that discussions had already 
begun. 

The news of the meeting.of the 
leaders of Britain, the United 
States and the Soviet Union fol- 
lowed within 24 hours of the offi- 
cial announcement of the Roose- 
velt-Churcbill-Chiang Kai-shek 





meeting somewhere in North 
Africa. According to a BBC an- 
nouncement yesterday, the Gen- 


cralissimo and Mme. Chianz Kai- 
shek have already returned to 
Chungking. It was surmised that 
President Chiang Kai-shek did not 
attend the conference in the Mid- 
dle East for the same reason that 
Marshal Stalin did not atteni the 
meeting in North Africa—Russia 
nd Japan are still at peace. 
Sjeculation regarding « possibis 
meeting of President Roosevelt, 
Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill arose immediately {ol- 
lowing the release of the news of 
the North African conference. This 
bews first came unofficially fro:n 
a Peuter’s c urespondent in T.isbo.. 
For many months hope has been 
expressed in Allied capilals that 
the heacs of the Russian, Ameri- 
can and British governments 
would be able to exchange views 
in person. The Moscow conference 
of Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull was pcpularly 


(Continued on Page 2) 





Poll-Tax Discussion 


Delays Gl-Vote Bill 


WASHINGTON—Passage of the 
Green-Lucas bill for overseas vot- 
ing was delayed this week while 
the Senate considered amendments 
concerning poll tax payments and 
political information. 

Southern Democrats are seek- 
ing to alter the bill's provision 
that no poll tax shall be required 
of service personnel regardless of 
their place of residence. The 
southern bloc has protested that 
their state laws make the poll tax 
a necessary preliminary to voting 
and claim that soldiers, like 
civilians, must pay before being 
permitted to ballot. 

The other argument is over a 


proposal by Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R., Ohio) that all political in- 
formation distributed to service 


men and women overseas be ap- 
proved by the war ballot com- 
mission. Co-author Sen. Scott W. 
Lucas (D., Ill.) told his legislative 
colleagues that this amendment 
would destroy the measure’s value 
and urged that it be defeated. 
Senate Majority Leader Aiben 
W. Barkley (D., Ky.): was trying 
to bring the amendments to a 
vote on the floor, observers said. 
He expressed the hope that action 
on the bill might be obtained 





Royal Australian Air Force. 


within a few days. q 
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Smuts Envisions 
New World Rule 


LONDON—A postwar world lead 
by a trinity of the United States, 
Russia—"the new colossus of Eu- 
rope”—and Great Britain was vis- 
ualized last week by one of the 
world’s most respected elder states- 
men. Field Mar.nal Jan Smuts, 
prime minister of the Union ol 
South Africa, who has led his 
country through three wars, told 
the Empire Parl.amentary Associa- 
tion that "peace unbacked by 
power remains a dream.” 

One of Woodrow Wilsors 
staunchest supporters fur the 
League of Nations at the etd ol 
World War I, General Smut. de- 
clared that leadership is e.sen- 
tial in the postwar international 
orgarizatioz: and that scadershi) 
must rest with the three great 
powers. 

The map of Europe iz being 
rolled up and the new map is un- 
rolling before us,” the veteran gov- 
ernment official and _ ailit: ry 
Jeader saic. He warned that od 
points of view must be scrappe’ 
pefore "we find our Way “*iurough 
to that new continent wiich opens 
before us.” 

SITUATION UNUSUAL 

Pointing out that it was 2 unique 
Situation in mocern European his- 
tery, Generai Smuts a&s.crced ihat 
three of the great powsis siall 
have disappeared by the end of 
this conflict. France, he said, can 
only return by a "hard and long 
upward pull.” 

Italy he passed off brie:'y s2y- 
ing that she might never again 
be a great power. 

"Germany will be written oft 
the slate in Europe for long, long 
years and after that a new world 
will have arisen,” General Smuts 
said. 

Russia, on the other hand, will 
increase in power. he stated, be- 
cause other nations on the con- 
tinent will be "down and oui,” aud 
the Japanese Empire will also 
have "gone the way of all flesh.” 

Britain’s glory after the war, 
the South African prime minister 
said, will be recognized as possess- 
ing the "greatness of soul that 
has entered into the very sulp> 
stance of world history.” But, she 
will be a poor country, he po nted 
out. 

GAVE WARNING 

While attaching great impo:tence 
to Anglo-American collaborati n, 
General Smuts warned against 
any attempt to pit the British 
Commonwealth plus the Un‘t2d 
States against the rest of the 
world. Rather, he said, B itain 
must stick to the trinity of the 
U.S. and Russia, and should es- 
tablish a wall of power behind 
which the free democracies of the 
world can be built up again. 

The small democracies of Europe 
have learned a lesson, General 
Smuts declared. "Neutrality is ob- 
solete and drad.” They have 
learned a lesson and will be lost 
if they try to stand by themselves 
on a continent dominated by one 
great power. 


Take 
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REDUCTION OF JAPAN to a second-rate power is the avowed 
goal of the Allies. The map above shows the Asiatic territories 


to be stripped from the Japanese 
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Western Front Activity 
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the west. The American unit is 
the 34th Infantry and the German 
the 44th. 

On the eastern front, the 8th 
Army forces which Sunday broke 
forward against the “erman lefi 
flank at two points above the San- 
gro River, Jater joined the nine- 
mile gap between them and yes- 
terday had the enemy in full re- 
treat along most of a 14-mile 
:ront. 

On 
ridge 
man 


and near the _ five-mile 
anchoring the entire Ger- 
left flank just in from the 

riatic, the towns of Fossacesia. 
Vila San Maria, Romagnoli and 
Mozzagroma were crp.ured. Tola\’s 
Allied communique reported the 
taking of Gaste] Frentano. eictht 
miles from the Adriatic and four 
miles above the Sangro. Enemy re- 
sistance here was esvrecially bift«r. 
Several counterattacks. Jaunche* 
to drive the British out of the 
town, were driven off. 

Heavy fighting was going on yes- | 
terday near enemy-hel? Lancieno. 
on the lateral] road running south- | 
west from San Vito. on the coa+t. | 
Against San Vito itself. British; 








troops were advancing slowly alone | 
a coastal road strewn heavily with 





mines and demolitions. And al- 
though the enemy counterattacked 
steadily in his retreat, it was be- 
lieved the terrain offered no point 
for an effective stand for some 
distance back. 

The bitter fighting for the ridge 
and the towns along its 750-to- 
1.000-foot heights was carried to 
the enemy by the rif'es and gren- 
ades of British, Indian and New 
Zealand infantry. In country too 
rough for full use of tanks and 
other armor, gains were made in-h 
by inch by the infantry througa 
barbed wire and min? fields and 
against the deadly. point-blank 
fire of German guns. These were 


2,680 wounded, 
munique revealed. 


US. 
the Gilberts, the Navy announced 
that the escort carrier, 
Bay, was the only American ship 
sunk 
come Bay was said to be the first 
escort carrier lost to date and the 
first U.S. carrier of any type sunk 
since the Hornet went down in 
Ocvober, 1942. 


operation,” said Col. Carlson. 
had to hang on with our 
nails.” 


Gilbert Victory Ranked 
As Marines Bloodiest 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States. conquest of the Gilbert 


Islands in the Central Pacific was 
one of the bloodiest chapters in 


the history of American arms, 
military officials disclosed this 
week. 


U.S. forces suffered 3,772 casual- 
ties, including 1,092 killed and 
a Naval com- 


At Tarawa atoll, which a United 


Press correspondent said Marines 
won at the stiffest price in human 
life per square yard in the history 
of the Marine Corps, 
were killed and 2,557 were wound- 
ed 


1,026 men 


The capture of Makin cost 65 


dead and 121 wounded, it was re- 
ported, while Abemama was taken 
with only one killed. and two 
wounded. U.S. Naval officials esti- 
maied the Japanese losses in the 
Gilberts at 5,700 dead. 


Refutuung Nipponese claims that 
naval losses were heavy in 


Liscome 


in the conquest. The Lis- 


Eyewiiness accounts of the Gil- 


bere lighting made top headlines 
in the na:ion’s papers this week. 
An 
correspondent scored a double bag 
at Pearl* Harbor where he inter- 
viewed bo.h Lt. 
Carlson of 
and Lt. Col. James Roosevelt, eld- 
est son of the President, both oi 
whom 
Vasion as observers and were sum- 
moned back to Pearl Harbor. 


International News’ Service 


Col. Evans F. 


Marine raider fame 


were in the Gilberis in- 


’“Tarawa was a biood. and guts 
"We 
toe- 


SECOND VISIT 

Col. Roosevelt, who was on the 
Makin Island raid in August, 
1942, made his second visit to 
Makin with the 27th Army di- 
vision, composed largely of New 
York troops. 

Tne President’s eldest son said 
thac he was about a yard away 
when a Jap bullet killed Col. 
James Gardiner Conroy, New 
York attorney wko commanded 
the 165th regiment, the “fighting 


69:\h” of World War I fame. 


Col. Conroy was directing troops 


hooting from long-prerared con-| _ . 

crete hill positions. A number 0°|¥° had been pinned down by 

the enemy tanks encountered were - a a “Tee Somat at on 

equipped with flame throwers ater , : 

ial : straight.” Col. Roosevelt said, 
“and 1 pleaded with him to get 


Vichy Editor Shot 


LONDON—Maurice Sarraut. edi- 
tor of the French newspaper De- 
peche de Toulouse, was shot and 
seriously wounded by two assail- 
ants as he stepped into a taxicab 
in Toulouse this week, Radio Paris 
announced. 





down. He was 
forgot his own 
machine gunner 


learned at 
that wil) help in the future. Col. 


so interested he 
safety. Either @ 


we'll never forget.” 
Both officers said much was 
Makin and Tarawa 











“EMBARKATION | 








or a sniper pick-! 
ed him off and got him right be- 
tween the eyes. He put on a show 





Rooseyelt added that 300 natives 
were still alive on Makin and that 
some of them recognized him 
from his previous visit. 

Col. Carlson, 47-year-old officer 
from Plymouth, Conn., described 
the Marine difficulties at Tarawa. 
"They had to walk 400 yards over 
foot cutting coral, subjecied to 
fire by.snipers, mortars, machine 
guns and 75 and 90 mm. pieces,” 
he said. "Japanese hidden in the 
hulk of a ship opened up at the 
back of the Marines.” 

The Japanese defenses, Col. 
Carlson added, were a fine engi- 
neering job made of tree trunks 
and concrete where the Japs took 
cover during the bombardment. 
There was no surprise, he added, 
and the Japs were ready and 
waiting. 

Heavy U.S. bombers already 
were taking off from the Tarawa 
airstrip this week and slugging 
the Marshall Islands to the north 
and minute Japanese-held islands 
in the Central Pacific area. 

Allied Southwest Pacific airmen 
pounded Japanese objectives from 
the Solomons to New Guinea with 
daily, vicious jabs. Crack Aus- 
tralian jungle fighters seized Sat- 
teYberg, last Japanese toehold on 
the Huon Peninsula, northwest of 
Finschhaven, on New Guinea. 





BERLIN ROCKED 
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air than had operated in October, 
and the big planes increased their 
tonnage of bombs dropped by 30 
percent, for a total of 6,400 tons. 
Medium bombers dropped 1,270 
tons, mostly on airdromes and 
factories in northern France, Hol- 
land and Belgium, bringing the 
8th Air Force total for the month 
to 7,670 tons, a new record for 
British-based American planes. 

The heavy bombers shot down 
139 Nazi fighter planes during 
November, losing 93. Marauders 
shot down ten enemy aircraft 
against a loss of six. The six B-26s 
missing represented only one half 
of one percent of the number 
which made sorties over Europe. 

Used as escoris for both the 
heavy and medium _ bombers, 
Thunderbolt and Lightning fight- 
ers flew 3,955 sorties during No- 
vember, destroying 108 German 
pianes, probably destroying 22 
and damaging 51. Only 42 of the 
American fighters failed to re- 
turn. 

In all operations, the 8th Air 
Force reported, losses of American 
planes dropped to below’ three 
percent, 





NEW CONFERENCE 
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regarded as prelude to a meeting 
of the ‘Big Three.” 

Mr Churcnill has visited 
Marsha! Stalin in Moscow since 
the war’s outbreak, but Mr. s%tcvse- 
velt and Mr. Stalin had not met 
before. Since the war’s outbreak 
Nershal Stalin mas left Moscow 
cnly to visit the fichting tronts. 
Observers here today could not re- 
call that he had ever icit Russia 
since the revolution of 1917. 
* The confereace of Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill] and President- 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
ended on Nov. 26, according to an 
official statement issued this week. 
The five-day conference is being 
hailed today throughout the Al- 
lied world as one of the most im- 


portant of the war. A "general 
statement” issued by the Allied 
leaders called for war against 


Japan to the end and gave a 
solemn pledge chat the Japanese 
would be stripned of all territories 
they have taken since 1895 

The conference in North Africa 
assemblea the greatest array of 
Allied military leaders since the 
war began. Whetber the ranking 
British ana American military and 
navai leaders proceeded with Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt to the 
conference with Marshal Stalin is 
so far undisclosed 

In, the House of Commons yes- 
terday questions were asked re- 
garding the release of the North 
African conierence from a Lisbon 
source before the conference was 
officially announced. It was felt 
that the release of the news of the 
Stalin conference while it was 
stil apparently in progress might 
, alse give rise to questions in the 
Brit: Parliament. 
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Observers See 
Japan's Defeat 


As Great Task 


WASHINGTON — To fulfill the 
Allied pledge to strip Japan of 
the territories she has conquered 
or occupied since World War I, 
together with certain areas, such 
as Korea, seized earlier, will be 
one of the most far-reaching 
tasks in history, observers here 
declared this week. 


The areas which the Allies 
would wrest from conquest-bent 
Japan cover more than 3,000,000 
square miles—an area greater 
than the _ continental United 
States. The inhabitants of 
areas number more than 400,- 
000,000, over one-fifth of the 
world’s population. 

The following is a list of the 
territories which are to be strip- 
ped from Japan according to the 
Allied pledge given at the North 
African conference: 

Islands—the Marshalls, Caro- 
lines and Marianas, mandated in 
1918; the Philippines, Guam, 
Wake, Wilkes and Pale, conquered 
from the United States in 1941; 
the Netherlands East Indies, 
conquered in 1942; the Bismarck 
Archipelago, Sarawak, North 
Borneo, Bougainville, Malaya and 
Hongkong, Nauru, the Ocean 
Islands, and the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands, conquered from 
Britain_in 1941-42. 

JOB BEGUN 

The Japanese have been driven, 
from the Aleutians and the Ellice 
Islands; most of the Solomons, 
except Bougainville, which is now 
being attacked; Trobriand and 
Woodlark Islands, Papua and 
northeast New Guinea up to the 
Huon peninsula. In the Gilberts, 


Japanese resistance has been 
broken on the main bases of 
Makin, Tarawa and Abemama, 


while air attacks are being ex- 
tended northward to the Mar- 
shalls and westward to Nauru. 

Territories taken from China 
include: Manchuria, conquered in 
1939; Formosa, ceded after the 
war. of 1895; the Pescadores 
Islands, ceded after the war of 
1895; one-third of China proper, 
overrun since 1932, when Shang- 
hai was‘attacked before the actual 
outbreak of the undeclared war 
in 1937. 

Other territories which Japan, 
in the words of the Allied pledge, 


"has taken by violence and 
greed:” Burma, conquered from 
Great Britain in 1942; French 


Indo-China, seized with a nominal 
Vichy administration, in 1941. 
Finally, there is Korea, a penin- 
sula of Manchuria, acquired in 
1905 by the treaty ending the 
Russo-Japanese war and formally 
annexed in 1910. 


Allied Statement 
Concise, Direct 


WASHINGTON—The foilowing 
is the text of the general state- 
ment issued at the completion of 
the British-American-Chinese con- 
ference in Nerth Africa, which 
closed on Nov. 26. 

"The several military missions 
have agreed uvon future military 
operations against Japan The 
three great Allies expressed their 
resolve to bring unrelenting pres- 
sure against their brutal enemies 
by sea, land and air. This pres- 
sure is already rising. The three 
great Allies are fighting this war 
to restrain and punish the aggres- 
sion of Japan. They covet no gain 
for themselves and have no 
thought of territorial expansion. 
It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands 
in the Pacific which she has seize 
or occupied since the beginning of 
the First World War in 1914 and 
that all the territories Japan has 
stolen from the Chinese such as 
Manchuria, Formosa and 
Pescadores shall be restored to the 
Republic of China. Japan will also 
be expelled from all other terri- 
tories which she has taken by 
violence and greed. 

“The aforesaid three Great 
Powers, mindful of the enslave- 
ment of the people of Kovea, are 
determined that in due course 
Korea shall become free and in- 
dependent. 

"With these objects in view the 
three Allies in harmony with those 
of the United Nations at war with 
Japan will continue to 
in the serious and ed op- 
erations necesssry to procure the 
unconditional surrender of Japan.” 

C 
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decided to divest Japan of her conquests of the past half century. Meeting in North Africa were U.S. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, British Prime Minister Winston Churchill and Chinese President Gen- 

eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Yesterday Tom Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee, announced that President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal Joseph Stalin 
are now holding a conference somewhere in the Middle East. 





Conference Highlights 





When great war conferences are 
held, most of the business trans- 
acted, jor security reasons, must 
be kept secret. The color of such 
meetings comes from the sidelights 
gathered by correspondents, such 
as these of the North African con- 
ference last week: 

fad * 

Prime Minister W nston Church- 
ill made the trip from London to 
the site of the conference in North 
Afwing with his dauvhter. Sarah 
(Mrs. Vic Oliver), and American 
Oia. uve vouun G. Winant, Tue 
Prime Minister was suffering from 
a head cold. En route he stopred 
at Gibraltar and Ma!ta. On the 
Mediterranean island he spent two 
days as a guest of Lord Gort, the 
governor. The islanders gave him 
a roaring welcome. 

2 & 

Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek were the first of the 
conferees to arrive. The trip from 
Chungking took them four days 
by plane. Mme. Chiang, who was 


d|educated at American s“hools and 


who made a triumphal tour of the 
United States this year, acted as 
her husband’s interpreter in his 
talks with President Roosevelt and 


the | Prime Minister Churchill. 


o a 
A group of Allied generals met 
Mr. Roosevelt at the heavily 


guarded airfield when he arrived 
for the conference. The President 
drove to the conference in a heavi- 
ly curtained limousine. British 
. standing with their backs 

t@ the. highway, guarded the route 
from the airdrome. Picked US. 
troops acied as conference guards. 

2 2 

The historic meeting was staged 
at a geographically convenient 
site about midway between the 
Western Hemisphere and the Far 
East, Thousands of soldiers 





guarded the site, which was en- 
closed by barbed wire. 

Separate quarters were provided 
for the heads of the three govern- 
ments to facilitate the arrange- 
ments for small meetings and con- 
ferences. The main council was 
held in a large hotel which had 
been converted for the occasion. 
One of the most significant ses- 
sions of the five-day conference 
was a secret meeting of the mili- 
tary leaders. Chinese, Brilish and 
American war chiefs were locked 
in a closely guarded council room. 
Newspapermen assumed that the 
news from this meeting would be 
told on the far-flung battlegrounds 
of the global a. 


2 

The President was said to nave 
been in the best of health through- 
out the talks. On Nov. 2 he led 
a distinguished party on a visit 
to the Pyramids. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day (Nov. 25) he worked all 
morning, received photographers 
and had a turkey dinner with a 
small group of guests. 

2 ? 

When photographs of the .:on- 
ferees were taken, President .tGse- 
vit motioned Generaliss mo to the 
central seat of honor. sa,inazg “i'his 
is your first conferenve.’ Smiling. 
the Generalissimo deciinedi He 
sat down beside the President, 
and Mr. Churchill sat on Mr. 
Roosevelt's other side. 

2? 2 

The final meeting of the Allied 
chiefs of staff was presided over 
by General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Allied Commander in Chief in 
North Africa. At the table’s cen- 
ter, facing each other, sat Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army and Gen- 
eral Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the 
Imperial a oH. 


The weather for the conference 





was good. The sun shone warmly. 
For the most part, however, cor- 
respondents said, the conferees 
were too busy to stir much out-of- 
doors. 

2 2 


President Roosevelt, Washington 
reported, traveled the entire ds- 
tance by plane. His companions 
cn the voyage were Harry Hop- 
kins, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Gengral Marshall; General 
Henry H.@Arnold, Chief of the 
U.S. Army Air Forces, and Lt. 
General Brehon B. Somervell. 
commander of the US. Army 
Service Forces. 





Yugoslavs Capture 
German - Held Points 


LONDON—In 





two weeks of 
fighting last month Slovenian 
Partisans captured 12 fortified 
places, killed 1,200 Germans and 
wounded 2,000 others, the Yugoslav 
National Liberation Army disclos- 
ed this week. 

Newest Partisan successes in- 
ciuded the capture of Mokragora 
in northwestern Serbia and a forti- 
fied place in northwestern Croatia 
Two of the Germans’ most impor- 
tant Balkan rail lines were slash- 
ed with the Partisan destruction of 
track along the Greek traffic line 
between Sarajevo and Mostar and 
along the main Trans-Balkan ex- 
press line between Zagreb and 
Belgrade. 

The Germans have been driven 
out of the industrial town of Vares, 
20 miles rorth of Sarajevo, it was 
reported. But in other ections 
patriot forces have lost the island 
of Uljan. off Zara, to powerful 
Nazi unjis seeking to tighten the 
German hold on the Dalmatian 


'FDR-Churchill 


Meetings Date 
Phases ( Of War 


WASHINGTON — The meeting 
somewhere in the Middle East this 
week is the ninth conference 
President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill have held with 
Allied leaders in two years. Fach 
meeting has marked a significant 
phase of the world struggle; each 
has paved the way for victories. 
Here is a resume of the first eight 
Allied meetings: 

I—Between Aug. 3-14, 1941, four 
months before Pearl Harbor, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill met aboard the USS 


Augusta off the Newfoundland 
coast. From this meeting came 
the eight-point declaration the 


world now knows as the Atlentic 
Charter. At this meeting, too, it 
was agreed to step up U.S. aid to 
both Britain and Russia. 

IlI—On Dec. 22, 1941—15 days 
after Pearl) Harbor—Mr. Church- 
ill arrived at the White House. 
While Mr. Churchill was still in 
the States, Hongkong and Manila 
fell. From this meeting came the 
announcement of the "Declaration 
of the United Nations,” since signed 
by 33 countries. 

ImI—On June 18, 1942, Mr. 
Churchill again visited the White 


House. Again he came during a 
dark hour. The “Russians were 
falling back, and Field Marshal 


Erwin Rommel's Afrika Korps was 
driving into Egypt. Nonetheless, at 
this meeting was perfected the 
plan for the North Africa landings. 

IV—Between Jan. 14-24, 1943, the 
momentous Casablanca conference 
was held. President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill met wit! 
French leaders. At this meeting, 
it was later disclosed, the Tuni- 
sian campaign was discussed, and 
the Sicilian campaign planned. Out 
of this meeting, too, came the 
declaration that the Allies would 
demand unconditional surrender 
from the Axis. 

V—On May 11, 1943. Mr. Church- 
ill returned to Washington for a 
16-day conference at the end ot 


which this brief statement was 
made: "The conference of the 
Combined Staffs in Washington 


has ended in complete agreement 
on future operations in all theaters 
of war.” 

VI—On Aug. 11-24 President 
Roosevelt. Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Canrdian Prime Minister 
Mackenzie Kine met at Quebec 
with Allied military and diplo- 
matic leaders. This conference 
discussed. in particular, the war 
arrinst Janan. 

VII—On Sept. 1 President Rooce- 


i} velt and Prime Minister Church- 


11 met for new conferences in 
Washineton. Durine this confer- 
ence came the news that Italy had 
surrendered unconditicnally — the 
first of the three major Axis na- 
tions to fall. 

VIII—Between Nov. 22-26 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Prime Minister 
Churchill ard Generslissimo and 
President Chiene Kai-shek met 
comewhere in North Africa to plan 
the future of the Far East. 


Internment Ended 


For 1,500 Americans 


- NEW YORK-—More than _ 1,500 
U.S., Canadian and Latin Ameri- 
can nationals arrived here this 
week on the exchange ship Grips- 
holm, completing a voyage more 
than half way around the world 
from their Ja»vanese internment 
camps. They landed on home 
ground almost two years after they 
were thrown into prison at the 
outbreak of war. Some had "in- 
side” stories to tell about Japanese 
war aims. 

Bernard Covit, a United Press 
correspondent, said that the Japs 
have rebuilt Bataan peninsula into 
a fortress and intend to make a 
last stand there when the Ameri- 
cans return. He quoted an un- 
identified South American renatri- 
ate who had been at Manila. 








Chinese Enveloping 
Changteh | Rice Bowl 


CHUNGKING—Chinese columns 
this week threw steel pincers 
around the rice bowl of Changteh, 
a Chinese communique reported. 

Chinese spearheads already are 
fighting hand-to-hand clashes in 
several parts of the city itself, it 
was said. North of Changteh, the 
Chinese have recaptured’ the 
town of Linghlih. near the Tung 





coasi, 


Ting lakes, 
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Mail Call 6 








FAMILY CIRCLE 
Dear Editor: 

I read your article on ”"Ma” 
Brown in Saturday’s issue, Nov. 
13. She had only 36 sons in the 
Service. I -can go one better than 
that, even though mine probably 
will not be tops. 

Mrs. L. B. Gehrs, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo., my foster mother, 
has taken upon herself to adopt 
over 50 "sons” in the Service. By 
now, the total adopted may be 
about 70 or 100. 

Many of her ”sons” look to Mrs. 
Gehrs as a central point, or clear- 
ing house for their letters, which 
come from all parts of the world. 
It is a marvelous setup. 

—Capt. W. W. Hubbard 
ian ioe aed 
P O.’S FRIEND 
Dear Editor: 

I am one who teels that too 
many tears have been shed over 
the plight of the poor Varga Girl 

The Post Office Department has 
been run down long enough over 
this affair. Ali of the noise has 
been made in spite of the fact 
that the head of the U.S. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has shown 
genuine alarm at the high rate 
of juvenile delinquency, much of 
which it claims can be attributed 
directly to the sale of salacious 
literature through the mails. It is 
not my contention that the Varga 
Girl is indecent but obviously the 
Post Office has to draw the line 
somewhere and if the "Lady?” in 
question is on their list, that in 
itself should be significant. 

After all who has a better right 
to determine what should be car- 
ried in the mails at a time when 
the nation’s business is keyed to 
such a high pitch and millions of 
GIs are looking for that letter 
from home? 

Cpl William A. Griffiths 


—_ 
I 
a 


THE FOX HOLE 


CIRCUIT 
Dear Editor: 

May I add an encore wo your 
letter on GI entertainment. B.C. 
(before conscriotion), I was what 
one commonly calls a "song and 
dance man.” I seemed to be doing 
OK in the States—company par- 
ties, officer’s clubs, etc., but I saw 
a lot of my buddies volunteering 
for overseas duties and wanting 
to go too though not being so 
very young, I volunteered to join 
a Special Service unit. I finally 
did get’ over, but my work was 
completely different. Occasionally, 
I take care of a beer party, pick 
up and return film. 

Maybe I’m not an expert on a 
machine-gun, mortar, or Spring- 
field, but I still would want to 
bring a few laughs to the guys 
who are experts. When good shows 
are built, the GIs will build them, 
despite the ’professionals.” 

Excuse me, my CO is waiting 
for me to go down town to pick 
up Lana Turner in her latest 
epic and canned as usual. 

—T-4 James Flannery 
ANE St 


OVER OPTIMISM 


Dear Editor: 

There is a lot of over optimism 
on the’ part of some, rumors on 
the part of more, and guesses on 
the- part of all as to the date the 
war will end. 

Some people think the war will 
be over the day before yesterday. 
Some say that Hitler’s Christmas 
present to the world will be his 
resignation. Orhers feel the war 
will lay an Easter egg, but I think 
there will be fireworks on the 4th 
of July. 

However, let’s not celebrate the 
dawn of peace until the sun comes 
up. 





—Sgt. Charles A. Beekman 





Puptent Poets 





UNDERSTANDING 
The Uniforms! 
The hilly streets, the crowded 


ram, 
The shuttered stores, the sultry 


eat, 

The crazy traffic hurling off, 

The jaded horses beaten on, 

The stench, the filth ground in 
the dust! 

We note 

And brush away just like the flies 

A dirty urchin at our feet, , 

"OK Joe... gif me gum?” 

The stern MP’s.... 

The well-fed look, the abject poor, 

. The cassocked priest, the demi- 
monde, 

The gaudy Spahis, 
Shieks, 

The women veiled, the burnoosed 


turbanned 


men, 

All struggling on to meet their 
fate! 

We note 

From out this mortal moving mass 

A little Arab at our side, 

"OK Joe . . . me bon-bon.” 

The muessin’s call 

The traceries of minaret, 

The loyalty on one’s own God, 

The hauty pride in one’s old race, 

The tolerance of foreign ways, 

The friendliness of trespassers, 

We nee 

Beneath the grime and rags 

A little boy—like boys at home— 

"OK, Joe ... sure ...a shine!” 


Capt. A. N. Phillips, Jr. 





LONGHORNS 
You still Lux-ing undies, honey? 
You’ve been doing that all day. 
That’s not tattle-tale, dumb 
bunny, 








That's just honest GI gray. 
. Lt, Rose Craig, ANC 


MY DAY OFF 


I have one day off in seven, 

You would think I'd sleep '’til 
eleven. 

But chow time calls at six o’two 

So I am up to get my stew. 

I put up shelves and clean the 
room 

Elbow grease the GI br€om. 

I shine my shoes, wash my clothes, 

Tasks which must be done I 
s’pose, 

The day is gone and still I seek 

One day of rest in a seven-day 
week. 

—Pfc. Irwin F. Miller 


—_———_@—— 


FOR APPROVAL 


I have always dreamed of the day 
I'd be 


A rollicking roaming Pfc. 

And now that 
great day may 
arrive 

It makes me glad 
that I’m alive. 

For all the en- 
ergy I have 
burned, 

I'm only getting 
my just return. 

The boys...they 
do it jist for a 

- laugh... 

Say I’m a Corp- 
oral cut in half, 

They're only jeal- 

_ous, you can 
plainly see, 

Because I’m recommended for Pfc. 

For some day (you never can 

tell) 

I may be a full fledged Corporal. 

So, mom, next time you write to 


c 


me, 
——- me, wt hope, as "Dear 


STRIPES 








Of All Things 
Indians Had A Word, 
Common Cold Cure 
And Songs Not Sung 








Indians Had a Word 


One of our British allies, Gun- 
;ner Keith Hamilton, wrote in the 
other day and wanted to know 





|where the term, "Yank,” came 
| from. 
"The only enlightenment § as 


yet,” wrote Gunner Hamilton, "is 
that south people called the north 
people this name.” 


A quick trip to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica brought out informa- 
tion to the contrary, because, 
while the authors of the Britan- 
nica weren’t any too sure where 
the word came from, they were 
quite sure that it was a lot older 
than the Civil War. 

Said the Bri.annica solemnly: 

"The Massachusetts Indians are 
reported to have given the name, 
Yenkees, or Yenghees, to the Eng- 
lish colonists, the term being a 
corruption of the word English; 
or as some think, a corruption of 
the French word, anglais, in which 
case the word must have origin- 
ated in Canada, as the early Ca- 
nadian Indians were the only ones 
in contact with the French.” 


It would appear that Yankee has 
had quite a career as a word of 
reproach, since British soldiers ap- 
plied it to New Englanders as 
early as 1775—and they didn’t 
mean, ”"You’re a great guy,” when 
they called a man "”Yank.” 

Europeans and South Americans 
have long used the word as a 
nickname for Americans in gen- 
eral, although in the United States, 
as all Americans know. the term 
applies only to those who are in 
the habit of hanging their hats 
somewhere north of that line 
which Messrs. Mason and Dixon 
fixed up. 


Common Cold Cure? 


In the strides that medical sci- 
ence has made since the turn of 
the century, remedies have been 
found for a score of diseases long 
considered incurable. But, although 
experimentation has been carried 
out on a large scale. no one has 
found an effective cure for the 
most common disease known to 
man—the cold. 

Now, however, the British Medi-. 
cal Assn. in its official publica- 
tion, Lancet, has come out with 
the announcement that a possible 
cure for the dreary cold has been 
found. 

A new drug called patulin, de- 
rived from mould like penicillin, 
may turn out to be a killer of the 
common cold. ° 
In an experiment at a British 
naval center, 57 percent of the 
cases treated with the drug recov- 
ered completely from colds within 
48 hours. 

Patulin is said to be easily and 
inexpensively produced, but it will 
not be released for general use 
until the completion of further 
large scale tests. 


What We Don’t Sing 


Magazine writers, being the 
imaginative people they are, fre- 
quently picture this citizen army 
as being swept periodically by 
earthy folk songs which erupt 
spontaneously from the _ ranks. 
Welling from the throats of every 
Yank as he goes into battle, these 
writers would have you believe. are 
such ballads as "Dirty Gertie 
from Bizerte” and "Stella the 
Belle o’ Fedala.”’ 

It’s a beautiful picture, all right, 
and it seems a shame to do any- 
thing to mar it, but as a watch- 
dog of truth, this column has to 
report. sadly, taat it just ain’t so. 
Gertie, Stella and their “sister, 
"Filthy Fanny from Trapani,” 
compose a bona fide ‘section of 
the literature of this theater of 
war, it is true. But their circula- 
tion among us is not via full- 
throated melody. Tunes have been 
written to fit the stories of these 
lovable Mediterranean queens, but 
they haven’t caught on so far and 
there is no reason to believe they 
ever will. 

We just haven’t produced. a 
"Mademoiselle from Armentieres” 
in this war, not yet. 

What we do about Gertie, .Stella 
and Fanny is to write down their 
praises. then pass around soiled 
copies. Someone thinks up another 
verse, and that’s delightedly pass- 
ed around. We like these gals a 
lot, we'll never forget them. but 
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REWARD FOR VALOR 





China came of age last week. 
That may seem a presumptuous 
statement to make regarding a 
nation which had a highly develop- 
ed civilization when Europe was 
fumbling its -way through 
barbarism and when the Ameri- 
cas were still an undiscovered 
world. But for a long time past 
China has not veen a great power. 
She has hardly been, in western 
terms, a nation at all. 

In the era of "open door” 
diplomacy China was considered 
a backward and decadent area 
which could not be expected to 
manage its own affairs without 
some degree of outside assistance 
and control, In many instances, in 
the days of ”‘extra-territorial” 
rights, "assistance and supervision” 
were. polite names for exploitation 
In any case, it was almost uni- 
versally telt that the Chinese could 
not fend for themselves. 

That attitude is more and more 
becoming a relic of the past. 
Somewhere in North Africa last 
week the Allies recognized in very 
explicit terms that China ranks 
among the first nations of the 
earth. The’ President and Gen- 
eralissimo of China has met with 
the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Britain 


East—a future in which China, 
after many years, is to play a 
foremost role. 
RIGHT UNDISPUTED 

China’s right to this role will 
not be disputed by those who have 
followed her long struggle with the 
Japanese. Chinn has earned this 
right the hard way, through more 
than a decade of resistance to 
Japan's brutal might. 
Next week will bring to a close 
our secord year of war with the 
Japanese. The ChineSe, nowever, 
have been intermittently at war with 
the Japs since 1931, the year in 
which Teckio cecided that Man- 
churia had to be protected against 
“bandits” of mysterious origin and 
purpose. Since 1937 Chinas war 
with Japan has been incessant. 
Generally, in military terms, it has 
been a losing war. One-third of a 
vast nation is in Japanese hands, 
and the Chinese are thoiougbly 
dependent for weapons and sup- 
plies on the western Allies. 
Yet out of a series of defeats has 
come China’s greatest victory—a 
victory cover herself and her past. 
The temptation to yield has been 
thoroughly overcome. The will to 
fight on and on has been estab- 
lished beyond question. It is, then, 
for intangible—or, if you like, 
spiritual—reasons that China has 
been recognized as one of the great. 
Allied powers. Militarily, she is still 
weak. Economically, she is far be- 
hind both Japan and the western’) 
Allies. In will power and vision 
she is second to none.: 
This is hardly to'say that China 
and the Chinese are spotless. 
Chinese Cemocracy is_ still a- - 
ing. China, by all accounts, is not 








’ Sad Sack His Mark by— 
"Buck” Baisden 
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we don’t sing about them, 
Sorry vad a 
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without its share of ‘graft and cor- 
ruption. Many of its leaders 


are 


to plan the future of the Far | thi 


Western Powers Open 
Door To Patient China 





far from “liberal.” The masses of 
its people, by western standards, 
are ignorant and_ superstitious. 
Certainly, they are abysmally poor. 
But they have recognized, to lift 
a phrase from an American poet, 
that "freedom’s a _hard-vought 
thing.” They have shown them- 
selves witling to pay. the price,-and 
that is what lifts them to the level 
of greatness. 

The man and the womun who 
led the Chinese delegation to the 
Allied conference — Generalissimo 
and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek—are in 
large measure personally responsi- 
bie for the change that has come 
over China. Anji the Generalissimo 
has changed with his peopie 

Educated in Japanese military 
schools, he seemed at one time 
little more than another "war 
lord.” There was a time when he 
was more interested in prosecut- 
ing a civil war than in resisting 
Japan, But tha® time is gone. 

China’s future will not be easy. 
The nation wili require economic 
help from the western powers af- 
ter as well as during the war. 
The old tides of lethargy and op- 
pression may sweep in again. But 
it is hard to besieve that they will 
overwhelm the Chinese, who know 
that ‘freedoms a  hard-bought 


Possibly one of the best portents 
for the Chinese future is the en- 
thusiasm that many western air- 
men have acquired for China and 
its people. Airmen generally have 
their eyes on the future, and many 
of those who have fought and 
lived with the Chinese in recent 
years have a deep feeling that 
China is the place for pioneers. 
|China seems to bring to many of 
them the old call of pioneering 
which Americans answered so en- 


in the last century. 

That’s a good omen. When the 
pioneering spirit hits a nation, 
there is usually no stopping it. 

—H. H. L. 





Tey Say... 


JOSEPH GOEBBELS, Nazi Min- 
ister of Propaganda: 
"If we do not lay down our arms 
until the tweifth hour, we shall 
Solve the problem of Germany’s 
future for generations,” 


DR. WILLMAR M. ALLEN, direc- 
tor of the Hartford Hospital, in 
his annual maternity report: 
“Never-ending squadrons of 
storks have bombed us with 17 
and a half tons of babies, Forty- 
two were block-busters, weigh- 

\ ing more than ten pounds .. . 
No storks were shot down so we 

may expect continued assaults.” 


THE REV. DALLAS F. BILLING- 
TON, Akron, Ohio, On being de- 
ay of his licenses for alleged- 
ly driving at 70 miles an hour: 
"You have to travel fast these 








days te save souls.” 





thusiastically in their own country _ 
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Comic HMces Winning 
War On Global Basis 


By Sgt. JOHN M. WILLIG 
and Siripes S.aj/ 


(Stars 
NEW YORK—Maybe you think 
you've heard every varie.y of 
rumor, buc you probabiy never 
heard the one thai  reporiediy 
had an isolaied Alaskan outpos: 
down to a.new low in morale. 


Somevcuy starved the rumor that 
"Joe Palooka was dead.” 


It wasn’t until a visitor from 
the S.aies branded the whole 
thing .a das.ard.y lie, probably 
Axis-inspired at that, that the 
men got back on an even keel, 
according to the press item telling 
about the suppesed incidoni. The 
story sounds a little fisuay but 
peruaps a lot of guys who used to 
follow the comic sirips regularly 
are wondering what is going on 
with their favorite characters 
. War or no war and despite the 
paper shortage, the comics. still 
grab as much attention from 
millions of American newspaper 
readers as ever. But only a few 


stick to the old formulas any- 
more. Most of the comic sirip 
heroes and _ heroines, especially 
the super-duper, razzle - dazzle 
ones, are winning the war on a 
global s .rategy right along with 
their readers. And those char- 


acters not in uniform are pitch- 
ing in on the home front. 
SUPERMAN HELPS 

There’s Superman, for example, 
that muscle-bound colossus who 
zooms through the air with the 
greatest of ease,. topples. sky- 
scrapers with a kick of his_46ot 
and flicks off bulleis as you flick 
of; an annoying bug. Maybe you, 
too, have wondered why he 
couldn’t just settle the war single- 
handed and let everybody go 
home. 

Unfortunately, Superman was 
rejected for the Army when he 
tried to join up under the name 
of Clark Kent, reporier, the dis- 
guise he uses for his ‘stodgy, 
everyday doings. He couldn't keep 
his X-ray eyes from working and 
read the eye-chart in the wrong 
room. "Obviously blind as a bat.’ 
remarked the stupid doctor. ”You 
are rejected.” That was back in 
December, 1941, remember. 

.JUST STARTED 

But Kent, as Superman, was 
just getting started. He’s since 
busted the heads of any number 
of saboteurs, towed disabled ships 
in from the Murmansk run and 
lately has been flitting around 
the Pacific, annoying Japs. Right 
Bow he’s running a sort of "Super 
Service for Servicemen” around 
New Guinea, getting them home 
in a few minutes on a weekend 
pass and whisking over bags of 
Mail to disgruntled soldiers un- 
happy about mail call. 


Getting into the war was a 
Natural for Don Winslow of the 
Navy, intelligence officer. Winslow 
went to Tokio disguised as a Jap 
to do a bit of dirty work; went to 
Germany disguised as a German 





Writer) 


for some more sabotage and even 
met Der Fuehrer face to face, 
wiich got the author into some- 
what of a pickle since a lot of 
readers wanied to know why he 
didn’t finish Der Fuehrer ofi and 
end the fussing around, then and 
there. 

At the moment, Winslow is stav- 
ing off plans for a Jap invasion of 
America but he’s having a tough 
time, since he was caught last 
Sunday by the leaders of the 
"Sacred Warrior's” bend and is 
taking some first-class torture. 

Milt Caniff’s Terry is _ flying 
against the Japs in China, while 
Skeezix is operating wiih guerrilla 
fighters somewhere in Europe. His 
girl friend, Nina, is back home 
plugging away as a defense work- 
er. 





PALS IN IT 

Barney Google and his low 
friend, Snuffy Smith, are both 
fighting the war—Barney in the 
Navy and Snuffy in the Army 
somewhere south or easi of Al- 
giers. He was last seen having 4a 
litle mixup with a camel. Cap- 
tain Easy, the adventurous pal 
of Wash Tubbs, has siolen the 
spotlight from Wash in_ that 
S:rip. Easy is a captain in Air 
Force Inielligence and currently 
is smashing a Nazi spy ring 
jeopardizing the success of US. 
bombing raids over Germany 
while Wash is laboring in a war 
plant. - 

Then there’s Tillie the Toiler, 
one of the snappiest - looking 
Wacs you'll ever see. Mac’s in the 
army, too. Jane Arden, gal re- 
porter, exposed the biggest black 
market in the country the other 
day. In answer to the praise com- 
ing her way, Jane looked out 
significantly at her readers and 
said modestly: 

PLEASE REMEMBER 

"The important thing to re- 
member is that it’s dangerous to 
eat black market meat!” 

Many of today’s comic strips are 
considered important by govern- 
ment agencies for their propa- 
ganda messages. The women 
characters get jobs in war plants; 
children like the Rinkeydinks in 
Winnie Winkle, Orphan Annie 
and others work on scrap drivesg 
and still others aid Bond drives 
and recruiting for the _ services, 
especially the women’s organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Joseph Paul Goebbels’ Nazi 
propaganda writers have labeled 
heavyweight champ Palooka "the 
most vicious counter-irritant to 
Nazi propaganda” and at the same 
time, the British have hailed him 
as an important influence toward 
Allied friendship. 

Said Joe when last heard from: 
"It’s been tough so far, but the 
world’s not big enough for those 
rats an’ us, an’ I wanta be in till 
the last shot.” 





\Litter-Bearers 


Work By Night 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 


TERS — They work mostly at 
night, without light. Carrying a 
heavy burden they toil over 
rocky, muddy mountain’ paths 


often under enemy fire with never 
a chance to shoot back. Some of 
them have walked the mountains 
for two days and two nights at a 
stretch without sleep, covering 
as much as 125 miles. 

They are the medical soldiers 
carrying wounded back to hos- 
pitals from the mountain battle- 
fields of the 5th Army front. They 
wear ~disiinctive arm bands and 
red paint on their helmets which 
identify them as noncombatants 
and by and large the enemy holds 
his fire. But the identifications 
zet muddy and of course at night 
they can’t be seen and the wearer 
looks like any oiher soldier. They 
carry no arms. 

Recently. three litter squads 
compleied the evacuation of 15 
wounded Americans from a little 


valley in the hills above Venafro. 
Tney heard not a shot nor a 
sound as they worked. As _ the 


last medical soldier withdrew from 
the battlefield an American in- 
fantryman rose from his covering 
position and started to advance. 
He was. shot in the head before 
he had taken three steps. 

Pvt. Norbert Crum, of Caldwell, 
Ohio, member of a_ four-man 
liiier team which covered the 125 
miles in two days and two nights 
of work, tells of getting caught 
in the middle of a fight. "Yester- 
day we were caught right in the 
center of a bayonet charge while 
we were trying to pick up a wound- 
ed lieutenant. There was nothing 
to do but just keep on working. 
We got out all right.” 

Sometimes it takes as much as 
three hours to get one wounded 
man off the battlefield and then 
there’s the long trek, often as 
much as ten hours, back to the 
dressing station. "Sometimes the 
shelling in the daytime is so heavy 
we have to work entirely at night,” 
said Capt. Robert Catey, of Mow- 
bridge, S. D., commander of ¢ 
litter bearing section. "We haven't 
been hit yet, but sometimes it’s 
close.” 

Mules, equipped with specially 
ecnstructed one and _ two-man 
litters, have been a great help. 
The mules are surefooted, even a 
night, and they save manpower. 
At times the work of evacuating 
wounded has become so heavy 
that infantrymen back from the 
lines for a brief rest have volun- 
teered to act as bearers. 


Lottery Bill Introduced 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Joseph F. 
Guffey (D., Pa.) this week intro- 
duced in Congress the first legis- 
lation to authorize a bi-monthly 
Federal wartime lottery. He esti- 
mated that his lottery plan, which 
calls for e giving of tax exempt 
government bonds as prizes, would 
net the treasury five billion dollars. 








Council To Tour Italy 





UNITED NATIONS Italian Advisory Council, which Loge its bicey stare this week, 
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STURDY MULES are doing an important job near the front lines 
in Italy, carrying supplies equipment and even wounded men over 
country unsuited to vehicles. Here a wounded Yank is carried to a 
field hospital on a special litter mounted on the back of a mule. 


(Yank 


Photo by Aarons through PWB) 





Weather Boys ‘Invade’ 


With USS. 


By 


Shock Units 


ROBERT CHRISTIAN, Y¥2-C 


(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 


Mark ‘Twain’s' remark that 
everybody talks about the weather 
but nobody does anything about 
it does not apply to this war 

In the vast plans of invasion 
the weather plays an important 
part and the need for accurate in- 
formation on how the sea will be 
behaving around H-hour is so 
vital that the Navy brings its own 


weather forecasters along. 
In the Sicilian invasion a mo- 
bile aerological outfit was put 


ashore to furnish the Task Force 
Commander with first-hand 
weather information — the first 
time that such duties had been 


given to a weather outfit. 

The work of forecasting invasion 
weather began long before, in the 
summer of 1942. It was decided 
then that it would be necessary 
to have equipment aboard ship, so 
a mobile unit was built which 
could be torn down and set up in 
six hours. 

In charge of the program was 
Commander Richard C. Steere, 
Chicago, Il., who\ held a MS in 
Meteorology from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
He was graduated from the US. 
Naval Academy in 1931 and had 
served with the fleet tor eight 
years. When this tour of duty 
ended, he re-entered the Academy 
for post-graduate work in aer- 
ology. 

MUCH EXPERIENCE 

Until the of 1942, he 
served with aircraft patrol wings 
in the North Atlantic. He then 
was appoinied aerological officer 
on the s.aff of Vice Admiral H. 
Kent Hewitt, commander of the 
Amphibious Force, U.S. Atlantic 
fleet. 

The unit, which started out with 
a staff of eight men and now has 
28, received its first operational 
test in November, 1942, when the 
landings in North Africa took 
place. 

Enroute, a heavy storm arose in 
the Atlantic and it was feared 
that the landings might be delay- 
ed. The morning before the de- 
barkation the aerological office 
with the convoy reporcved that the 
storm was moving very fast and 
would not interfere with ,the land- 
ings, which went ahead = on 
schedule. 

The unit then returned to the 
States for further training and 
once more came to North Africa 
to establish a shore station to 
study the Mediterranean and pre- 
pare for the Sicilian campaign. 

When the time for the Sicilian 
onslaught came, the mobile unit 
was put aboard to work not only 
through the landing operation but 


summer 


with the ground forces into the 
island. 
Although the Mediterranean 


summer season offers the 
amphibious operation weather to 
be found, a freak summer storm 
arose while the convoys were on 
the way to Sicily. For the second 
time there was danger of post- 


best | j 





ponement, but the final forecast 
said the surf would be calm 
enough to permit the landings. 


The attack went ahead on sched- 
ule. 

Fighting was still raging and air 
raids were a nuisance woen Ens. 
Charles R. Barron, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and AM 1-C John Reeves, 
Madison, S. D., landed at Licata. 
Using American and’ deserted 
Iialian equipment, they soon had 
the station in working order. 

But it was necessary to get ad- 
ditional instruments, so the en- 
sign returned to Africa, leaving 
Reeves alone at the — station. 
Several days later, AM 1-C A. R. 
Jones, Newport, Ky., and AM 3-C 
James Garrett, Macon, Ga., ar- 
rived to relieve Reeves. They 
maintained the service, progress- 
ing with the invasion, until Sicily 
fell. 

When the Italian campaign was 
begun, the mobile unit was once 
more put° aboard ship. This time 
fair weather made their work easy 
and the men returned to Africa 
and their studies of weather, surf 
and swell shortly after the Salerno 
beach-head was established. 

Six of the original eight men 
are still together. They are: 
Cmdr. Steere, Ens. Barron, Jones, 
AM 1-C C. E. Knutson, Chicago; 
AM 1-C J. Walters, Taylor, Pa., 
_. AM 2-C I. Geller, Newark, 
N. 

wee the unit was organized, 
it did not have its own communi- 
cations department, but a _ radio 
circuit was soon insialled unucr 
Chief. Radioman J. J. Stengel, 
Patterson, N.J.. and R 2-C H L. 
Myers, Ventura, Calif. 


Congress Stumped By 
Arab Clothing Poser 


WASHINGTON Congress 
turned aside from its discuss 
of the so!dier-vote bili for a tame 
this week to weigh the quest on: 
’Do typical Arabs have layels on 
their outer garmenis?” 

The problem arose when Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (R. O.) showel 
fellow senators a lapel clin which 
he claimed the Office of War In- 
formation planned to distribute to 
Arabs. Fifiy-thousand of the tut- 
tons bearing President Roosevelt's 
picture on one side and an Ameri- 
can flag on the other were to be 
distributed 

Senator Taft doubted that 
"Arabs have any lapels to put 
them on,” while Sen. Styles 
Bridges (R., N. H.) inquired it 
the clip were a campaign button. 

"There is a message in Arabic 
on -it, but I don’t know what it 
is” Taft answered. 

Both the question of lapels for 
Arabs and the meaning of the 
Arabic inscription remained unan- 
swered when the discussion on the 


\soldier-vote bill was resumed. 
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Vhe photo reproduced this week 
was made by the Hinlin Studios. 
There were three little girls and 
one small boy, in sailor suits, in 
the original picture. ; 

Another photograph of a little 
boy, this one strictly GI with Sam 
Brown belt and all, has this mes- 
sage written on the reverse side: 
"To my cousin, Pvt. Reyes Yban 
from me, Dennis, .. .” 

Mrs. Robert L. Shrader is seek- 
ing friends of her husband, SM Ic 
R. L. Shrader, who were aboard 
a naval vessel with him. Any in- 
formation from companions of SM 
lc Shrader will be apprec.ated. 

An open letter to RASC Capt. 
Peter Blank, now in a_ hospital: 
"Capt. E. A. Pusey, 21 Wood Street, 
Penarth, is anxious to hear from 
you, to receive your address as 
soon as possible.” 

Pvt. Andrew J. Petro: will you 
please contact Miss Lillian G. 
Burns, ARC, 32nd Station Hospi- 
tal, APO 364, who is holding your 
personal possesions which you left 
when discharged from the hospital. 

Sgt. Burnie Miller is looking for 
his broth°r-‘n-law, Paul Bail’ey 
and Pvt. Laurence Nuckolls writes 
for his brother-in-law, Pvt. Ger- 
ald Massie. 

Wac Pvt. M. Buzz Hoeckle is 
trying to find her brother, Walte~ 
Hoeckle. Brothers seeking .brothers 
are: S-Set. Chavles E. Childre«s, 
Bill M. Childress; Pfc. C. Edwards, 


Thomas and Dennis Kane; Pic. 
James Perkins. Lt. Maxwell F. 
Perkins: C»l. Pcu' Tiefenthaler, 


T-Szt. Thomas Tiefenthaler. 

Robert Best is looking for his 
cousin, Pvt. Edward Strong. Mme. 
Hasselbach - Ringenbach, 10, rue 
Seguy Ville Valeix Constantine, is 
trying to lovate her American 
cousins, Alfred, Albert, Augrste, 
and Joseph Ringenbach, Jersey 
City, N. J., all sons of Emile R‘n- 
genbach Guewenheim, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, France. 

Friends requesting addresses this 
week are: Pvt. J. L. Banno, James 








————— 


* Boll Of Honor 








ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS—First Lt. David C. Waybur, 
24, Piedmont, Calif., this week re- 
ceived the first Congressional 
Medal of Honor presented on 
European soil in this war. 

The medal, highest military 
award of the United States, was 
pinned on by Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, 
commanding general of tne 5th 
Army. 

While a reconnaissancé piatoon 
leader in the 3rd Division in 
Sicily, Lt. Wayour, although 
seriously wounded, knocked out an 
enemy tank single-handed and 
<r two other tank crews to 
lec. 

Michae! Chinigo, International 
News correspondent, received the 
Silver Star for gallantry in action. 
Mr. Chinigo landed with the first 
group of assault troops in the 
Sicilian invasion and moved for- 
ward with advance groups under 
heavy fire without regard for his 
personal safety. The correspondent 
also questioned prisoners as they 
were taken and assisted the 
wounded. 

For outstanding performance oi 
duty in action during the Tunisian 
campaign, Battery C, 27th Field 
Artillery Battahon, was cited by 
the War Department. 

S-Sgt. Millard M. Bartlett and 
lst Lt. David ©. Perkins have re- 
ceived the Soldier’s Medal 

Brig. Gen. Auby C. Strickland 
has received the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Brig. Gen. John W. O'’Daniel 
and Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon 
have received the Bronze Oak Leaf 
Cluster in addilion to the Legion 
of Merit Meda. 

Recen: recipients of tne Legion 
of Merit Medal include Cpl. 
Daniel R. Burton, Sgt. Vincent G. 
McCourt, S-Sgt. Will R. Fights, 
Lt. Col. George L. Artamonoff, 


Honor Missing Hero 


WASHINGTON—The War De- 
partment has disclosed the award 
of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Maj. Ralph Cheli, 
Bethlehem, Pa, who is missing in 
action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Maj. Cheli continued to lead an 
attack on Dajua airdrome near 
Wewak, New Guinea, on Aug. 18 
even though his plane was afire. 
After the assault, he turned his 
command over to a _ subordinate 
and crashed into the sea. 





| LOST AND FOUND. 





Little and Alone 


Cc. Jimmy Clark; Melvin E. 
Francke, Eidred Fayas; Cpl. Rob- 
ert Francisco, Pvt. James Rogers; 
Sgt. Frank S. Tobolski, Pic. Or- 
lando Volutza, Pfc. Staniey Ku- 
rowski, Pvt. Henry Soltysik, Pfc. 
Anthony Massal; Pvt. Frank J. 
Udowski, S-Sgt. Frank Zacharyasz; 
Pfc. S. A. Free, Pic. Charles A. 
Williams and Cpl. Grady H. Revis. 

L. E. Smith, Pvt. Claude Pierce; 
S-Sgt. William L. Sullivan, Capt. 
Charles Braem; Pvt. Lloyd C’emctt, 
Szt. Richard Santero; Haydn Rob- 
erts, KRRC, Pvt. Samuel Thomas; 
Cpl. Albert Thomas, S-Set. F. C. 
D. DiRienzo; US. sailor E. L. 
Holst, Sailor Tony Pacagnella; and 
British Cant. Walter Grant is try- 
ing to contact an Irish friend be- 
helieved to be in this area, Mss M. 
Wiliiams 

Pvt. John G. Perry would like 
T-4 Edward H. to know that he 
has been forwarding his mail to 
him and cannot unierstand why 
the T-4 hasn’t been receiving it. 

M. Georzes Audisson, 382 b'vd. 
Foch, Casablanca, is trving to lo- 








cate two American friends, Jack 
Toner and Cpl. Stanley L. Siwan- 


Col. Charles 8B. Hazeltine. Brig. 
Gen. Clift Anarus, T-Sgt. Curtis 
C. Hector, T-Sgt. Leon Valdes, 
M-sSegt. Dee N. Talley, 2nd Lt. 
Anna L. Goforth, Col. Evans R. 
Crowell, Col. George A. Smith, T-3 
Wilson L. Clanton, S-Sgt. Gerald 
L. Rowles, S-Sgt. Frank L. Petro- 
sino, S-Sgt. Leslie J. Scott, S-Szt. 
Walter I. Titman, S-Sgt. George E. 
Schweitzer, S-Sgt. John A. 
Koneschusky, 1-Sgt Francis W. 
Bush, Set. Gilmer Ellis, 2nd Lt. 
Michael D. Povor. 

Cpl. Robert I. Smith, Cpl. Albert 
B. Reich, Sgt. Harry Wilson, Set 
Max Campbell, Sgt. Samuel S. 
Steinberg, Sgt. Eugene W. Morris, 
Sgt. Charles W. Keeteman, Jr., 
S-Set. George H. Laure, S-Szt. 
Arthur C. Feather, S-Sgt. Frank 
L. Morang, T-Sgt. William B. 
Golladay, Ist Sgt. John J. Adazzio, 
M-Segt. Ernest W. Roesch, M-Sgt. 
Thomas J. Heinley, M-Sgt. Albert 
Rangel, WO Roy H. McAdoo, Ist 
Lt. William H. Russell, Capt. 
Robert B. Ritchie, Capt. George 
E. Morgan. 


Pvt. Joseph Buzzeo; Pvt. John S. 


owicz; Pvt. Herman Lazarus, Je- 
he Kurs; Lt. Jack M. Zeiss 
D. O. Price and Bill Lee; S-Sgt. 
Robert L. Hetzel, Estell Rudolph 
and Mark C. Reynolds; and will 
H. L. Lyons send us his complete 
address. 

Signor Francesco Mangiaracina, 
186 Via Curssa Vekia, Trapani, is 
eager to locate his son in the 
American Army, Pvt. Silvestro 
Mangianacina; Cpl. Neil J. Perone, 


Pikue, Steve Berent; Vito Coppa, 
Joseph Coppa; T-5 Victor Becker, 
Lt. Milton KarchefSsky and Wac 
Pvt. Margaret Maloney, SM, and 
Anton Louis, Jr., is seeking his 
uncle, Cpl. Evold A. Johnson. 

To George Biddle, "Life’ artist 
in Italy: This department is hold- 
ing a letter for you pending re- 
ceipt of your correct address. 

"On the Bizerta road, opposite 
an American field hospital, my 
overcoat slipped off the seat and 
was whipped out of the car. Two 
Americans in a jeep were seen 
to stop and pick it up, but they 
had gone before I returned. The 
coat is the usual heavy one worn 
by the British Army. It has a 
gray and red binding. As it is im- 
possible at the present time to 
obtain anther coat. and _ since 
I am destitute without it, I am 
making an appeal through you to 
help me find this much needed 
garment. A. Cogan, 19 CCS 
CMF.” Iw 


Army Mounts 75 
On B-25 Bomber 





Thumbed The Skyways 


HITCH-HIKING ALONG the skyways, T-Sgt. Kurt J. Hepman, 
Jr., Babylon, L-I., made his way from North Africa to New York 
in 18 days, including a pleasant interlude in England. The 25- 
year-old top turret aerial gunner claimed he merely followed or- 
ders on his leave which, 2bove the siynature of Maj. Gen. James 
Doolittle, told him to "proceed without delay” to the U.S. He did 
just that, bluffing his way aboard Army planes to the States and 
into the applause of the nation. 

















WASHINGTON — The 75 mm. 
cannon, backbone of the Allied 
artillery of World War I, has 


MOUNTAINS OF MAIL 





taken to the air for the present 
struggle, the War Department re- 
vealed this week. 

Billy Mitchell medium bombers 
equipped with 75 mm. cannon have 
been olascing enemy targe:s for 
the past six months, adding the 
work of flyine artillery to its 
former accomplishments of dive, 
Sexlp and pid. vomuing. 

Col. Franklin O. Wolfe, chief of 
the armament laboratory’ at 
Wright Field, said the planes were 
rolling off the produciion line at 
the North American Aviation Co. 
in greater numbers every day. He 
revealed that the eniire structure 
of the Miichell had to be altered 
tc accomumodae the big gun. 

A newspaperman described his 

ride in the B-25, astride its three- 
inch cannon lying in the belly of 
the twin-engined bomber with ils 
snout just sticking out of the nose, 
as “comfortable.” 
"It’s a comfortable feeling to 
know that you can sink a ship 
from two miles away,” he wrote. 
"Sitting directly over the 75, the 
pilot draws a bead through a pair 
of rifle sights, then pushes a but- 
ton. 

"A great orange flame blossoms 
over the nose and the rugged B-25 
jerks about as hard as your car 
does when it misses fire on a cold 
morning. 

"The pilot of the plane can 
pump shells into the side of an 





Capt. Jack A. Requarth, Maj. 
Verle McBride Maj. Wiliam T. 
Clayton, Lt. Col. Frederick W. 
Gibb, Ls. Col. George W. Gibbs, 
Lt. Col. Ernest C. Adams, Col. 
Richard B. Dunbar, Col. Ralph P. 
Eaton, Pfc. George Ferriter, Cpl. 
Thomas R. Conder, Cpl. Robert 
M. Young, Sgt. Joseph Wasylyszyn, 
T-3 Thomas H. Reed. 


Stork Sie NCO 
While General Waits 


DENVER, Col.—The stork re- 
cently surAmoned Sgt. Lawrence 
R. Brewer, Salem, Mass., and 
Brig. Gen. Albert Sneed, com- 
mander of Lowery Field, to the 
hospital on the same evening. 

As the two paced the corridor, 
they exchanged brisk _ salutes. 
Finally the general told the ser- 
geant: 

"I think, sergeant, that we had 
better dispense with the saluting. 
Under present circumstances, you 
know.” 

The stork, it turned out. also 
dispensed with military courtesy. 
He took care of the sergeant first 
with a seven-pound heir. The 
general, who waited longer, re- 





enemy warship from two miles 
out, well inside the wall of counter- 
fire that torpedo planes and dive 
bcmbers must brave. The gun’s 
most effective range is from 1,500 
down to 500 yards. 

"The shells, armor-piercing or 
loaded with explosives, can blast 
a man-sized hole through armor 
on some mighty big ships. One 
shot can turn a tank wrong side 
out. 

"Part of the gun's success comes 
from its high-muzzle velocity. 
This is aided by the speed of the 
plane which may give the shell 
a speed of more than 300 miles an 
hour before the gun is fired.” 


Frontline Orders 


CHICAGO — A Chicago florist, 
Mrs. Helen A. Brewer, has found 
that having a former employee 
overseas is good business. 

She received a nine-page, type- 
written V-mail letter containing 
orders for flowers from 96 soldiers, 
in Italy to be delivered to sweet- 
hearts, wives and mothers in 23 
states for Christmas. 

The long order came from Lt. 
Nicholas Russo, a former .em- 


More_ than 5,250,000 Christmas 
packages for American soldiers 
laad been received in the Mediter- 
ranean theater by last week, i' 
was revealed by Col. A. C. Hahn, 
chief postal officer, NATOUSA. 
The peak in the surge of holiday 
parcels has been passed, and Army 
postal authorities expect a de- 
cline in the Christmas mail from 
here on out, Col. Hahn said this 
week. He pointed out, however. 
that greeting-card mail is just be- 
ginning to pour in and should 
reach its height about Dec. 10. 
As the postal chief explained it. 
349,448 sacks of parcel post mat- 
ter had arrived in the theater and 
the men who know about such 


Blessed 


. oe 
Events 


The ARC cable service announced the 
following births te men tn this Theater 
of Operations: 

Pvt. Rebert Donahue, Robert, Nov. 12; 
Gilbert Johnson, Karen, Nov. 3; Capt. 
Fred C. Schwanberg, Kaiherine, Nov. 21; 
Capt. V. Lewrie Brown, Mary Carolya, 
Nov., Lt. King BR. White, son, Nov. 3; 
€-Sgt. Robert A. Reysden, Bobbie Marie, 
Oct. 25° Pvt. Arthur McKeown, s0n, 
Nov. 21; T-Sgt. Lieyd W. twin 
girls, Nov. 11. 

Pvt. Earl Eckert, Raymond Eari, Oct. 
14; T-Sgt. Kenneth Hesey, Linda Ray, 
Nov. 13; Seaman I-C James E. Smith, 
daughter, Nov. 14; Baliph Mattes, Sam. 
Nov. 2; Pvt. Samuel H. Cehen, son, 
Nov. 18; Pfc. Johie C. Olson, Alton Per- 
nell, Sept. 13; Lt, Gwide Alasia, daughter, 




















Oct. 31; Lt. Heward M. Blakely, son, 
Nov. 23 

Pvt. Johnni Bent Linda Lou, 
Nov. 14; Lt. Jehn A. Curley, John, Jr., 


Nov. 18, Sgt. Erwin Park Swift, daughtcr, 
Nov. 16; Reger M. Eddy, son, Nov. 15; 
Lt. Irwin Kern, Irwin, 3d., Nov. 18; 
I-C Carl E. Langham, Barbara, Nov. 24; 
Pic. Marvin A. Brown, daunghter, Nov. 18. 
Lt. Jack P. Smith, son, Nov. 6; Lt. 
Merel Wiebold, Sherry Lynn, 
SF 2c L. J. Metz, Marie, Sept. 18; 
Sgt. Walter A. Fasse, Sharon Lu, Oct. 10; 
S-Set. Jack E. Walker, Lila B atrice. 
Oct. 29; Capt.George. H. Kosm-ler G-o-ge 





ployee, who had drummed up the 





ceived a six-pound son. 


fighting fromt business for her. 


Grant, Oct. 19; Capt. BR. L. Gcandly, 
Susan Kate, Nov. 17 


Nov. 22; 


Flood Of Holiday Gifts 
Passes 5 Million Mark 


By Sgt. GEORGE DORSEY 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer, 


things estimate that each sack 
holds more than 15 packages. 

Of this astonishing mountain 
of mail sacks, 187,000 have already 
been delivered to the addressees; 
89,863 are in transit within the 
theater by truck, rail. and ship, 
and 72,585 are recent arrivals and 
are being sorted at base post- 
offices for transshipment. 

Because of the Army’s insist- 
ance that the great load of mail 
from America be delivered on 
time, parcel post sacks have been 
jammed into the holds of nearly 
every ship of every convoy which 
left the States since Sept. 15—the 
day the mails were thrown open 
tc overseas Christmas gifts. 

All this meant that. the post- 
office system in this theater had 
to make ten times its normal use 
of rail and ship facilities and 
double the use of trucks, 


Regular APO workers have been 
putting in many extra hours, have 
had to turn over a lot of the 
manual work to others and serve 


largely in directorial capacities. 
Hundreds of Italian laborers, 
formerly prisoners, have been 


pressed into the job of moving 
the mails. Men of the dock-oper- 
ating battalions and the quarter- 
master outfits have been outdoing 
themselves in the strenuous work 
of pushing the thousands of sacks 
through. 

Oran is the big mail center and 
postal workers in that city have 
processed over 50 percent of the 
packages for re-shipping through- 
out the theater. 


Naval Leader Cited 


WASHINGTON—For his services 
in command of a flotilla during 
the invasion of Sicily, Capt. John 
H. Leppert, U.S. Navy, this week 
received the Legion of Merit from 
Secretary of the ‘Navy Frank 
Knox. 

The citation praised Capt. Lep- 
pert for developing an inexperi- 
enced of officers and men 
into an effective and disciplined 
force whose peer. - 








tributed immeasurably 
success of the invasion. 
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PUNTS AND PASSES: Curly 
Lambeau, Green Bay coach, has 
predicted that five years after the 
war, pro-grid moguls will start 
building roofs over their parks to 
beat the weather hazard ... Julie 
Rykovich, Notre Dame halfback, 
cleared up some of the hullabaloo 
over transfers playing against 
their old schools when a fan ask- 
ed him how it felt to play against 
his buddies when the Irish met 
Illinois this season. "I don’t know,” 
replied Julie, "the only guy on 





that Illinois squad that I know is | Py 


Les Joop, who was on the frosh’ 
Syuad with me last year.” .. .-J* 

Chicago, a high school full}. i 
Bur Schmidt of Morgan Par) “oack, 











guys in the 
the word that 
es in opera- 
are likely to be the 
AA clubs. Others 
by the wayside, because 


yer . . . Frankie 
, Stan Musial, 





ye. Danny Lit- 
Ww Hank Borowy and Dixie 
Walker have left for an overseas 


entertainment tour sponsored by 


quite a day recently. His Mr hadj the USO. 

beat Pullman Tech, 2 \ i aupe ins 2 2 

Seat tuted <0, and)! RACK AND FIELD: Amiong 

oow AERP Bis is" thé entire} the 63 new track and field marks 

nae ever tab te Claiming oné€/ yp for consideration as American 
They NOW| records by the Amateur Athletic 


the armed forcer ot 
year or more ¢ ‘ae who “till have a 
paign-Urbane .. sligibility at Cham- 
pickers are }f | | | AY® \merican 
About half! )aving a tough season. 
a& year Or@/ the present stars have 
them anc two of pro ball behind 
boys didr 4 the strictly collegiate 
It took 4't play'a full schedule . . . 
son ff the war to bring this rea- 
- "or a football postponement. 
W Riley had a game scheduled 
ith. the Rosecrans Field Flyers, 
but e game was called off be- 
ause of poor visibility and flying 
conditions. Reason: Rosecrans 
players fly bal — games. 


BASKETBALL BRIEFS: First 
of the big-time basketball schools 
to admit that it might have to 
curtail its court program because 
of the manpower shortage is Brig- 
ham Young of Utah. With a date 
scheduled on one of the Garden's 
weekends, Coach Floyd Millet had 
only 15 men report for the squad 
and there was no height to any of 
them. Millet is considering cancel- 
ing the Long Island U. Garden 
date as his squad may not be able 
to represent the Rocky Mountain 
area” properly ... The Fort Han- 
cock, N. '. basketball team which 
plays New York University in its 

.Season’s opener next Saturday 
consists of three soldiers and. two 

Guardsmen. Normally the 
team is composed of soldiers only 
but, this season Coach Don Mas- 
sone enlisted two Sandy Hook 
Coast Guardsmen to bolster the 


team and insure a safe ferryboat | 


trip frem Hencock to New York 
o Westminster (Pa.) College. 
long a Garden regular. will be back 
this year with an all-trainee five 
headed by Bob Artmen. who led 
Pitt’s scorers last year. 


ROT ST@* LEAGUE: Tomms | 


Bridges, mainstay of the Detroit 
Tiger pitching staff for the past 
14 years, reports at Fort Sheridan. 
T., on December 11 for induction 
into the Army. An off-season war 
worker and a_ pre-Pesrl Harbor 
father. the 37-year-old Bridves 
saig that his induction means: 
"My baseball cays are over.” 
Bridges said it was all right with 


players in| Union at its annual meeting in 


| Columbus. Ohio, this week, are 
three marks established by Gun- 
der Hagg, the Swedish distance 
runner who toured the States last 
summer. Hageg’s records are: 
4.05.3 for the mile: 3.47.8 for the 
1500 meters and 8.51.3 for the two- 
mile run (all outdoors). Other 
marks up for consideration are: 
Ensien Hugh Cannon’s discus toss 
of 174 feet. ten and one eighth 
inches; Hugh Short’s 6.1 for the 
69 yard dash; Ensign Cornelius 
Warmerdam’s pole vault mark of 
15 feet, eight and one half invhes. 
the highest vault ever recorded, 
and Ensign Greg Rice’s 851 for 
two miles on 7 indoor track. 
2 





HOOKS AND JABS: Jimmie 

Bivins, who is ranked as the coun- 
try’s tov civilian heavyweight, won 
a verv unpopular decision over Lee 
Q. Murray in their Christmas Pund 
fight at Cleveland last night. Mur- 
ray cut Bivins badly over the left 
;}eye in the sixth stanza and both 
| fithters finished the bout covered 
with blood ... In Brooklyn, Tom- 
(mv Camnanella, the borough's 
|leading 175-pounder, conned an 
}unnopular decision last night from 
{Teddy Reynolds. only to find out 
‘later he had a draw. It seems that 
;one of the judees had miscounted 
| his score sheet and when the draw 
verdict was ennounced 20 minutes 
later everyone went home happy 
. .. Lightweieht Bobby Ruffin has 
been reclassified from 4-F to 1-A. 
He had been rejected by the Army 
en account of a sinus condition. 
He is scheduled to fight Sammv 
Angott. the NBA 125-pounder king 
December 17, and Beau Jack three 
weeks later. 
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MASHIE SHOTS: Babe Didrik 
son Zaharias is still the top head- 
liner in women’s athletics. Babe 
entered the Pasadena Women's 
Citv Championship golf tourna- 
ment on the last day, shot all 36 
icham at a stretch sand won the 





championship easily from the de- 
lfending titleholder, Clara Callan- 
der. Not only that but Babe chop- 
ped three strokes off the course 


record. 
—Cpl. BILL GILHAM 





Bramham Reelected 


Minor League Czar 


NEW YORK—The first power- 
ful minor-league bloc seeking to 
make radical changes im minor 
leagues’ rules was flattenea tem- 


porarily when Judge William G. 
Bramham was reelected czar of the 
lower leagues for a_ five-year 
term. 

Frank J. Shaughnessy. Interna- 
tional League president, repre- 
Senting those seeking to oust 


Bramham, had the backing of the 
Majority of the active clubs and 
appeared almost certain of election 
when Bramham reversed a previ- 
Ous decision and gave the imactive 
clubs a vote in the meeting. 


The reversa) was made after 
James Boyd, representing tne in- 


active leagues. made a_ speech 
against the Shaughnessy group 
Boyd charged that the group 


Sought to take away present fran-) 
chises from the inactive leagues. 


The power bloc sufferea another 
blow when the majority votec to 
retain, the major-mino: league 
agreement thus making Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landi still 
supreiae bose of organizeo base- 


Folow:ng the election, Juage 
Landis heard « two-hour protesi 
of the election filed by the power 


clusion that he would give his de- 
cision tomorrow. 

Meanwhile the major ieaguers 
eonducted business as usual and 
Robert Carpenter, new Phillies 
president, announced that Herb 
Pennock had signed a five-year 
contract as the Phillies’ ceneral 
manager. If Carpenter enters the 
Army early next year as expected. 
the former Yankee Jefthander will 
become the Phillies’ chief execu- 
tive. Pennock resigned as director 
of the Red Scx farm system to 
accept the new position 

The majors again agreed that 
any club might play 14 night base- 
ball games but voted to give Clark 
Griffith, Washington Senator 
president, permission to play an 
unlimited number of night games 
excluding Sundays and holidays 

The New York Yankees receiv- 
red a setback when the American 
League turned down a request to 
increase the active player limit 
from 25 te 36 men. The National 
Leagut dia not ever consider the 
proposai 

The Yankees did state, however, 
that Joe McCarthy had _ signed a 
three-year contract to manage the 
champions. McCarthy has been at 
the Yankee helm for 13, years, dur- 
ing which time he won eight pen- 





bloc ana announced at the con- 


nants and seve world series. 
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. Our Selections * 





FIRST TEAM 

Roe Johnson Navy LE. 
M. Preguiman Michigan LT. 
Don Alverez Dartmouth L.G. 
C. Mylinski Army Cc. 
William Milner Duke R.G. 
Cleo Calcagni Cornell | 
Ralph Heywood Southern Cal RE. 
Angelo Bertelli Notre Dame QB. 
William Daley Michigan L.H. 
John Podesto Col. of Pac. R.H. 

Purdue FB. 


A. Butkovich 


SECOND TEAM 


Joseph Parker Texas 
John Maskas North Carolina 
Alexander Agase Purdue 


Iowa Preflight 
C’lege of Pacific 


Stephen Banonis 
Albert Gianelli 


Patrick Preston Duke 

Frank Bauman Purdue 

Robert Odell Pennsylvania 

Creighton Miller Notre Dame 

Robert Steuber Depauw 
Rochester 


George Sutch 





Navy Team Winner 
Of Lambert Trophy 


NEW YORK—The United States 
Naval Academy’s football team, 
which lost only to Notre Dame 
during the past season, was se- 
lected by sports writers as the 
winner of the Lambert Memorial 
Trophy, signifying eastern grid- 
iron supremacy. The Middies re- 
ceived 56 votes and the Army two. 
They were the only teams consid- 
ered for the award. 


Representatives of the Navy 
team will accept the trophy in a 
ceremony in New York on De- 
cember 7. Pittsburgh won the 
trophy in 1936-37, the first two 
years it was awarded. Carnegie 
Tech followed in 1938 and then 
Cornell. Boston College; Fordham 
and Boston College, again, took it 
in the succeeding years. 


Hornsby Wants To Play 


DALLAS, Tex. — When _ the 
Texas League club owners meet 
this week, six of the eight clubs 
will vote to reopen next season. 
Ft. Worth’s manager, Roger Horns- 
by. former major league batting 
me is leading the fight to renew 
play. 





GRID STANDINGS 





NATIONAL PRO LEAGUE 
Western Division 





L. T. Pet. PF. PA. 

Chicago Bears 8 1 1 689 303 157 
Green Bay € 2 1 .750 226 144 
Detroit Lions 3 6 1 .333 178 218 
Chicago Cards 0 10 © .000 95 238 

Fastern Division 

w. kL. TT. Pet. PF. PA. 

Washington 6 1 1 633 212 92 
Steagles 5 3 1 6235 197 193 
N. ¥Y Giants 4 3 1 S72 388 183 
Brooklyn 2 8 @ .200 @3 234 





FOOTBALL RESULTS 





AST 
Navy, 13; Army, 6 
Lalayette, 58; Lehigh, 0 
Brooklyn College, 12; Rutgers, 6 
SOUTH 
48; Georgia, 0 


Georgia Techn 
13; Jacksonville 


Camp Lejeune Marines, 
Naval, 0 

North Carolina, 54; Virginia, 7 
MIDWES1 

Great Lukes, 19; Notre Dame, 14 

lowa Preflight, 32; Minnesota, 0 

Oklahoma, 26; Nebraska, 7 
SOUTHWEST 

Southern Methodist, 20; Tex. Christian, 0 


Southwestern, (Lu.), 6; Randolph Field, 0 
Southwestern (Texas), 21; Rice, 7 

FAR WEST 
Del Monte Preflight, 47; California, 8 


Southern California, 26; U.C.L.A., 23 
March Field, 13; San Diego Naval, 2 





THANKSGIVING DAY SCORES 
EAST 
Penn, 20; Cornell, 14 
Colgate, 21; Brown, 14 
Bucknell, 21; F. and M., 13 
SOUTH 


Maryland, 21; VMI, 14 
Richmond, 30; Charleston C. G., 6 
South Carolina, 13; Wake Forest, 2 
N. Carolina Navy, 21; N. Carolina State, 7 
Camp Davis, 42; Fort Bragg, 0 
Vanderbilt, 45; Tennessee Tech, 7 
Morris Brown, 13, Clark, 6 
Tuskegee, 19; Alabama State Teachers, 13 
Morgan, 46; Virginia State, 0 
MIDWEST 
Miami (Ohio), 52; Xavier (Cincinnati), 0 
Fort Riley, 22; Kansas, 7 
Pittsburg ‘Kan.) Teachers, 32; Jewell, 6 
Oklahhoma Aggies, 7; Denver, 6 
SOUTHWEST 
Texas, 27, Texas Aggies, 13 
Tulsa, 61, Arkansas, 0 
FAR WEST 


St. Mary’s 34: Utah, 0 


Baylor Reconsiders 


WACO, Tex.—Baylor University, 
only southwest conference member 
to drop its entire collegiate ath- 
letic program has reconsidered its 


Stars And Stripes All-American 
Features Two Michigan Stars 


Midwest Players 
Dominate 1943 
Grid Picture 


The gridiron front is thousands 
of miles away, but The Stars and 
Stripes sports department has 
worked up nerve enough to select 
an All-American football team. 
Like other All-American teams, it 
is subject to all of the arguments 
that the teams selected in the past 
have received. 

It will differ, however, from the 
usual run-of-the-mill teams in 
having been selected entirely from 
reports received over here describ- 
ing the prowess of the players 
during the past season, rather 
than from the result of votes by 
sports scribes, coaches or players. 

Scores coming in the past sea- 
son have shown that the midwest 
was the nation’s gridiron front 
line. Headed by independent Notre 
Dame and the Big Ten conference 
co-champs, unbeaten Purdue and 
Irish-beaten Michigan, that sector 
has had the cream of the nation’s 





players. 
That is reason enough to start 
off with Notre Dame's. great 


quarterback, Angelo Bertelli, as 
the number one gridder of our 
team. "Bomb-sight” Bertelli star- 
red in all six games he played 
and remained the talk of the 
country the balance of the sea- 
son. Bob Odell, the Penn star, 
received Philadelphia's Maxwell 
Award but he was no Bertelli. 
DALEY PICKED 

Bill Daley, a_ trainee-transfer 
from Minnesota, had the edge 
over a dozen good left halfbacks. 
In Michigan's only defeat, he was 
still the best player on the field. 
Left in his wake were Eddie Pro- 
kop, Georgia Tech; Hal Hamberg, 
Navy: and Gienn Dobbs, Randolph 
Field. 

Johnny Podesto, College of 
Pacific’s ace ball carrier, gets the 
right half assignment. He was the 
main reason old Amos Alonzo 
S:cagg had such a good year. The 
Seahawks’ Dick Todd was used too 
sparingly. Bob Steuber, the na- 
tion's leading scorer, didn’t get 
enough competition while playing 
with Depauw, and _ Creighton 
Miller of Notre Dame didn’t quite 
come up to the standards set by 
Podesto. 

The fullback slot was com- 
paratively easy to fill. Purdue had 
an unbeaten season mainly be- 
cause of one man—"Touchdown 
Tony” Butkovich. Tony could 
pick up needed yardage, boot 70 
yards, or race around end, all on 
a moment’s notice. George Sutch, 
Rochester, gave him the most 
opposition. 

The two end positions go to Roe 
Johnson, Navy, who was the top 
defensive end in the country, and 
Ralph Heywood, captain of South- 
ern California’s Rose Bowl team. 
Heywood was called by Pacific 
Coast scribes, "a second Don Hut- 
son.” Against Spike Nelson’s St. 
Mary’s Preflight team he went 61 
yards on an end around play for 
the winning marker. 

TOO GOOD TO OMIT 

Michigan is the only team to 
place two men on the first squad, 
but Merv Pregulman was too good 
to leave off. Cornell's Cleo Cal- 
cagni was right behind Pregul- 
man and gets the other tackle 
position. At one time during the 
season, Pregulman had a string 
of 13 extra points in a row, hung 
up as proof of his educated toe. 
North Carolina’s Johnny Maskas 
and Pat Preston, Duke, were 
other top-notchers. 

Preston was omitted because 
Bill Milner, his running mate at 
guard, was just a little more bril- 
liamt. Together they were re- 
sponsible for Duke's great de- 
fensive record. Milner, a big 197- 
pound, ten-second man, was one 
of the best interference runners 
ir. the country. Milner’s running 
mate is Don Alverez, the best 
player on Dartmouth’s big Indian 
eleven this fall. COP’s’ Bert 
Gianelli and Purdue’s Alex Agase 
were close. 

The pivot position goes to Army’s 
captain, Casmir Mylinski. He was 
the best line backer seen in the 
east and was a unanimous choice 
for the All-Eastern squad. Also 
rans were the Seahawks’ Steve 
Banonis and Ohio States’ Gordom 








decision and will field a basketball 
team, 


Appleby. 
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It Happened Aft Home 








After the War... 


A vast program of postwar education for returning soldiers has been 


approved by the New York State Board of Regents. At an es.imated 
cost of 65,000,000, dollars, 15 vocational training institutes are to be 
established to meet the educational needs of veterans and displaced 


war workers. Later the institutes will become a permanent part of 


the state’s educaticnal scheme, supplementing the work of high 
schools and colleges . Robert Moses, New York park commissioner, 
said that his state is doing okay by postwar planning with a billion 
doliars worth of public improvements in sight. But, he intimated, the 
rest of the nation, with a few exceptions, is falling down on plan- 
ning for the future . . . It will take six months after the war before 
the auto industry will be able to resume production of 1942 model 
cars, said J; H. Marks, vice president of the Packard Motor Co.. and 
another year and a half will ela>se before some of the industry’s new 
ideas on au‘omotive design can be put into effect. He said he ex- 
pected a big postwar boom of several years’ duration in the indus- 
try ... And a summary of predictions cn the make-up of the car of 
the future indicated that it will be smaller, less expensive (about 400 
dollars) and safer. It will he streamlined to the point where fenders 
and running boards are eliminated, the top will be of transparent 
plastic material so that you'll be able to see in every direction with- 
out sunburn or glare. 


From Broadway to Hollywood .. . 


Soldiers convalescing from wounds at the Halloran General Hos- 
pital on Staten Island were entertained by the entire Broadway com- 
pany of the operetta. "Merry Widow” ... Howard Barnes of the New 
York Herald-Tribune was elected president of the New York Drama 
Critics Circle . . . Marian Anderson, often hailed as America’s great- 
est contralto, was married to Orpheus H. Fisher, New York architect, 
at Bethel, Conn. ... Errol Flynn began a tour of Army and Navy 
centers in Alaska with a comedy routine based on his sundry girl 
troubles . . . Blonde Virginia Bruce collapsed on a Hollywood set and 
was taken to a hospital where her illness was diagnosed as incipient 
pneumonia ... Humphrey Bogart was all set to embark with comic 
Zero Mostel on a ten weeks’ overseas stint . .. Hearst newspapers 
were giving Samuel Goldwyn’s picture, "North Star,” (on Russian 
village life) the same treatment they gave "Citizen Kane.” They re- 
frained from any mention of the pic in either news or advertising 
sections . . . Hollywood reporter Harrison Carroll reported that dozens 
of stars and band leaders aré making recordings for oversers Christ- 
mas entertainment, said Bob Crosby alone recorded 30 numbers. 


'Washineton Notes .. . 


Both Democratic and Republican Congressmen predicted that 
there would be more women members in the next session of Congress 
and said they were happy about the whole thing ... Sen. Hugh A. 
Butler charred that the U.S. is svending six billion dollars on "waste- 
ful and unnecessary” projects in South America under the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Vice President Henry A. Wallace termed Sen. But- 
ler’s statement "a shocking slur on our Latin American allies .. .” 
Answering widespread reports that the War Department has wasted 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the Alaskan defense program, esne- 
cially in developing Canadian oilfields. Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson said that Armv and Navy chiefs of st«ff had 
agreed that it was all necessary to the war effort ... The OPA re- 
vealed that it was working out a nlan whereby needy nercons cculd 
receive holiday gift baskets of food without surrender'ne ration 
points . . . Harrison Spangler. Republican national chsirman, said 
thet a Republican president would be elected in 1°44 "to complete 
promptly the winning of the war, write a just and lastine peace and 
restore the nation to the high road of opportunity and progress.” 


Main Street... 

There were a lot of dirty clothes lying around Pittsburgh after 
30 big laundries were tied up by a walkout of 1.350 members of an 
AFL union. The laundry workers were asking a ten nercent increase 
over their present wages which scale upward from a base of 37 cents 
an hour... In Kearny, N. J., the Federal Shipbuilding 9nd Drydock 
Co. claimed a world record after complsetins a destroyer in 141 days 
. . . Fifteen thousand persons at Los Angeles harbor saw the Navy 
seaplane tender Norton Sound, the largest vessel ever launched in a 
Pacific Coast commercial shipyard, slin down the ways... A s#ho- 
tage indictment avainst Lonis Roemig. Jr.. was avashed in Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa, on the grounds that women were deliberately e«cluded 
from the «rand jury, but the DA, T. E. Diamond, s7i4 that Roemig 
would be bound over for the next grand jury ... Zelma Cason, a 
Tallahassee. Fla., social worker, sued author Mariorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ines for libel, chargine that the writer had subiected her to humilia- 
tion and mental sufferine by a portrayal in the novel. "Cross 
Creek” .. . Georve B. Chandler, 72 execntive vico nresident of the 
Mhien Chamber ef Commerce, died in Columbus. He was known as 
the dean of Americ1n C. of C. executives. 


Japarese. I_-hor. Black Market . fs 


Joseph C. Grew, former ambassador to Japan and an outspoken 
proponent of all-out war against that nation, pleaded for fair treat- 
ment for loyal American citizens of Japanese descent . . R. J. 
Thomas, president of the CIO United Auto Workers, attacked the 
Hotse Naval Affairs Committee investigating production delnys at 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. Twice refused a chance to lay evi- 
were smearing the labor movement. Responsibility for the mess at 
dence before the committee, Mr. Thomas declared that its members 
Brewster, he said, lay not with the union employes but with the suc- 
cessive Brewster managements and the Navy Department ... A Fed- 
eral grand jurv in Brooklyn indicted the Liebman Packing Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., and 38 individuals in what was alleged to be the lorgest 
black market conspiracy since the war’s beginning. U.S. Attorney 
Harold M. Kennedy said 590.000 dollars in black market money had 
been traced to the firm, which, he stated, conspired with 21 whole- 





Beer Bottle Keyealed ortainer 


As ‘Secret Weaiax 


Pa 


WASHINGTON—The Na 
week revealed that a “secret 
pon” Marine pilots had used st 
cessfully against Japanese warship 
in the Pacific was merely the 
familiar beer bottle: 

The Navy said that U.S. Marine 
scout p!anes had dropped the bot- 
tles on the decks of Japanese war- 
ships near the Solomon Islands 
to excite the Jap gun crews into 
firing and revealing their posi- 
tions. Guided by the flash of 
firing, PT-boats skimmed in and 
unloaded their torpedoes. 

Vice-Admiral John 8S. McCain, 
deputy chief of Naval Air Opera- 
tions, who presented a Presiden- 
tial citation to the Marine de- 
tachment, said that several de- 
stroyers and at least one cruiser 
were hit as a result of the trick. 
Some of the enemy ships were be- 
lieved sunk. 








HOLLYWOOD AGAIN COMES 
te North Africa in the 
of stage and screen actor 

ric March. Mr. March’s 14-week 
overseas USO Camp Show tour 
has already included South 
America and the Middle East. 
Before _returning to America, the 
actor will visit the combat areas 
in Italy. Travelmg with Mr. 
March are comedian Sammy 
Walsh, vocalist Jeanne Darrell 
and accordianist Evelyn 

Hamilton. 


(Staff Photo by Sgt. Cyril Hopper) 








SOVIETS PUSH .- 


(Continued from Page 1) 





driving northwestward encircling 
Zhiobin and, at the same time, 
pressing toward Bobruisk, 30 mie, 
past Zhlobin. 

Bobruisk and Rogachev are im- 
portamt rail junctions on one of 
the two main lines from Moscow 
to Warsaw (the other goes through 
Minsk. Bobruisk is the hub from 
which smaller lines radiate 
throughout central White Russia 
and across the Pripet marshes. Ro- 
gachev, 15 miles north of Zhlobin 
on the Dnieper River, is the cross- 
roads of the Moscow-Warsaw and | 
Leningrad-Odessa lines. 

Fighting in the heart of the 
worst bog in Europe—the Pripet 
marshes—the Soviets are inching 
through the quagmire toward Mo- 
zir, 75 miles seath of Zhlobin on 
the main vertical railway. Located 
on the banks of the Pripet River, 
Mozir holds the key to the north- 
ern flank of the Kiev bulge. 

In the south, too, rail towns 
were the key objectives of the Sov- | after demobilization. 

iet armies in the Dnieper beni. The measures would also estab- 
Heavy artilery has already begun lish social security credits based 
its destructive work on Znamenka,| on a 160-dollar monthly salary for 
40 miles southwest of Kremen-|the time spent in the armed sery- 





Demobilization Bills 
Given To Congress 


WASHINGTON —In quick re- 
sponse to the President’s message, 
Congress this week received four 
separate bills to provide financial 
aid to men and women demobil- 
ized from the armed services. 

The bills, all based on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recommendations, would pro- 
vide mustering-out pay up to 300 
dollars for each individual and un- 
employment compensation from 15 
to 30 dollars weekly for ex-service 
men or women out of work at any 
time during the fitst 15 months 
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chug, covering the infantrys ad-| ices. 
vance to the outskirts of the ci y. 
Less than five miles from the hear! 
of the town, the Rusians have al- 
most within their grasp the most 
important railhead in the south. 
From Znamenka lead the supply 
routes to the German forces caught 
in the point of the bend and to 
those defending the mining cen- 
ter of Krivoi Roz and the man- 
ganese city of Nikopol. The sea 
of mud that is the Ukraine ha 
covered the highways—none toc 
good at best—and the Germans 
are retreating over their siender 
iron lifeline. 

Other drives rivaling the of- 
fensive at Znamenka were the Rus- 
sian thrusts along the Dnieper 
toward Smela and Cherkassy, 70 
miles northwest of Kremencuz, 
and southwsrd from Dnicprope- 
trovsk to Nikopol. 

With the Nazis retreatinz in th> 
north and in the south, the Wehr- 
macht was more than hold'nz its 
own only in the vast salient 
stretching westward from Kev. 
The Germans recaptured Zhiio- 
mir last wee and forced the Rus- 
sians to evacuate Korosten carly 
this week. endire for the time be- 
ing the Sov‘et threat to the Pol‘sh 
border Th> bottle here “os raze" 
for three wees. and apnarvent'y 
has not vet ended. since observers 
reported that the Nazis are build- 
ing up “messive formations” of 
ten'rs near Koroten in the hope 





salers and distributors to boost retail meat prices. 


The program proposed by the 
measures. would cost seven billion 
|dollars and would apply to those 
already discharged from the serv- 
ices as well as those to be dis- 
charged. 


AIR ATTACK 


(Continued from Page 1) 








with detailed photo interpreta- 
tion reports on the NAAF raid on 
Toulon nine days ago. Five naval 
vessels were shown to have been 
sunk, five smaller craft probably 
sunk and two armed merchant 
vessels damaged. Two drydocks 
were flooded’ and another was 
pertially flooded. 

The ball-bearing factory at 
Turin was hit for the second time 
by NAAF planes in a raid by Fly- 
ing Fortresses causing large fires 
and several explosions. The Adri- 
atic port city of Fiume, important 
rail and industrial center on the 
border of Italy and Yugoslavia, 
was bombed by U.S. 15th Air Force 
Liberators in the city’s first raid 
by NAAF planes. Bridges and 
railroad yards at Bolzano and 
Dogna, both in extreme  north- 
eastern Italy, were also raided by 
T.iberators. U.S. Mitchells of the 
12th Air Force gave Sarajevo, 


UNRRA Closes 
3-Week Session 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—In & 
glew of international amity, the 
United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Council this week ended 
a three-week session which saw 
UNRRA emerge from the planning 
stage to the threshold of action. 
Dean Acheson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, in the final addrcss 
of the conference, disclosed that 
the council had outlined a prac- 
ticable relief program. UNRRA 
irector General Herbert H. Leh- 
an told the press that he had 
already started gathering the staff 
for the start of relief work in 
Mthe territories liberated from Axis 
wWPresion. 
fr. Behman described UNRRA’s 
with the phrase, "To 
peoples to help them- 





atives of 44 nations be- 
2 to work out methods 








z —s 
escul , 
torn Europe 
Cond t 
been a@ 4 
the small ; 
ruling pro s of 
powers. 

In the closing days 
sion, Mr. Lehman 
conference that the & 
ment was not self- 
that the relief body 
“the continued cooperation and 
willingness of each member ‘ 
ernment to make its full m > 
of contribution and sacrifice ¥ 
the common effort.” He said he. 
hoped that the governments % 
would contribute about two bil- 
lion dollars. 

Vasili A. Serge, the Russian 
delegate declared at the meetine’s 
end: "I hope that the mutual un- 
derstanding and spirit of collabo- 
ration which prevailed during this 
session will be an indication of 
how the United Nat'‘ons will work 
together when our iob of rehabili- 
tation actually starts.” 
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Popular Vote Gives 
New Art Winners 


Critics and the 
showed again f 
to disagree on 
this case it w: 
cluded art corm 
the Special 
NATOUSA. 

Last week the judges—five ex=™ 
periencer critics and artists—pick#” 
ed what they considered the top? 
three of, the 500 paintings sub- 
mitted. Then the public had its 
innings with a popular vote on the 
pictures as they were hung on ex- 
hibition in Algiers—and not oné 
of the judge’s choices made the 
public’s first three. : 

Winner on the basis of the pop- 
ular poll was "Portrait of an 
Arab,” a water color by Sgt. Ed 
Vebell, Stars and Stripes staff 
artist, who received the 50-dollar > 
war bond first prize. Voters gave; 


r 
artistic. 4 
recently co 
sponsored 
ice Secti 
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25-dollar bonds, to "Maternity,” by * 
Cpl. Howard D. Becker, Rensselaer, 
N.Y., and "Fwo Nude Girls,” a 
water color by Lance Corporal A. 
O’Brien, South Shields, Durham, 
England. : 
More than .16,000 persons 
wandered through the gallery dur- 
ing the six days of the exhibit, 
which closed Nov. 28. 

Best pictures according to the 
judges were "Children of Fascism,” 
by Set. Stanley Meltzoff of th 
Naples Stars and Stripes; 
"Senegalese Soldier,” by T-Set. 
Mitchell Sivorin, New York City, 
and ”’On Guard,” by Cpl. J. C. 








of breaking the Russian lines. 


Yugoslavia, its first NAAF raid. 


Haigaard, in that order. 





MALE CALL 


EASY DOES IT, 
SPORT! HOW 
ABOUT A GAME 
OF RUMMY — 


WITHOUT THE. AS} 
Re 













NO BRIDGEHEAD, 
ENJINE -EER ! 
YOU CAN‘T MAKE 
A RUNWAY OUTA 
y THESE SOFT y 

SHOULDERS ! 

















By MILT CANIFF 

















FALL BACK AND 
RE-GROUP, FLY Boy! 
LACE ISN'T YOUR 
TARGET FOR. 
TONIGHT ! 
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SORT OF CAMPA 





ray 
many SAY — IS THERE SOME 


RIBBON FOR A GAL WHO 
HAS FOUGHT AGAINST 


ION 











second and third prizes, a pair of © » 
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